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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE eastern coast of the United States was visited 

by a slight shock of earthquake last Sunday after- 
noon. It extended from Virginia to Maine, and from 
the coast to Western Pennsylvania and New York. 
It appeared to have been most serious on the New 
Jersey coast. The movement was so distinct as to 
ring the bells in some church steeples, and one steeple 
- in New Jersey was toppled over. This, we believe, 
was all the damage, except fright. It was not ac- 
companied or preceded by any atmospheric or elec- 
tric disturbances. Though more serious than the one 
which occurred several years ago in the same general 
locality, it does not appear to be taken by scientific 
men to indicate any danger of similar disturbances 
of a serious character on our Atlantic coast, which 
has hitherto been substantially free from all such 
phenomena. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Gladstone has made a 
serious and earnest effort to advance governmental 
reform in Egypt, without assuming the duties and 
responsibilities of an English protectorate. But it is 
impossible. Egyptian and English methods no more 
mix than oil and water. The very notification whieh 


Eprrons. 


England has given, that she intended to withdraw 
from Egypt as soon as possible, prevented even the 
best men in Egypt from taking a sharein her govern- 
ment ; since, if they did so, they were sure to be sub- 
jected to the intense prejudice of the Egyptians 
against foreigners on the retirement of the English. 
The refusal of France to accept any reduction in in- 
terest, and thus give aid to the governmental reforms 
proposed by England, has put an end toall hope 
of securing those reforms without a more active 
policy in Egyptian affairs ; and apparently Mr. Glad- 
stone has accepted the inevitable. The retention of 
the Soudan has been evidently determined on; what- 
ev r means may be necessary to secure General Gor- 
don’s retention of Khartoum will be taken ; England 
will herself make temporary arrangements for the 
relief of the Egyptian treasury ; Lord Northbrook, 
who has advocated an English protectorate, has been 
commissioned to form a scheme for the government 
of the country ; the assent of Europe is apparently 
secured ; France will be estopped from interfering 
if Engiand secures the payment of her bondholders ; 
the hesitation of Mr. Gladstone has removed what- 
ever jealousy other European powers might have felt ; 
and we may reasonably be sure that, now that these 
eomplications have been taken out of the way, the 
future policy of England in Egypt will be one of 
vigor, and free from even the appearance of vacilla- 
tion. There is every indication that Egypt will be- 
come almost as truly an English dependency as India 
has long since become. 


That there would be advantages to the people ina 
policy which should put the railroads into their hands, 
to be managed by public officials for their benefit, 
giving them at once a control over the roads and all 
the profits over and above a moderate interest for the 
capital invested, is very clear. The great objection 
is, Impracticability. Meanwhile, however, curiously, 
the railroads themselves are trying. on a small scale, 
the experiment of operating great railroads by govern- 
mental officials, without, however, giving the profits 
of the enterprise to the public whom they represent. 
At the present time the following railroads, all of 


them large lines, involving complicated business’ 


transactions, are operated by governmental officials— 
that is, by officers selected and appointed by the State : 
The Philadelphia & Reading ; the New Jersey Cen- 
tral; the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific; the New 
York, West Shore & Buffalo; the Nuw York & New 
England ; the New York City & Northern. Each of 
these roads, having failed under the direction of a 
Board of Directors appointed by the stockholders, is 
now operated by a Receiver appointed by and re- 
sponsible to the Courts of the State. If government 
officials, appointed by and responsible to the State, 


can operate railroads successfully and pay the profits 


over to a small number of capitalists—and this ap- 
pears to be demonstrated by the history of railroad 
operations in the United States—it is legitimate to 
ask why they may not operate roads under the same 
authority, with the same success, and, after pay- 


ing a legitimate interest to capitalists as a part of the 


running expenses, pay the net profits to the public, to 
whom the franchise properly belongs, but who have 
generally given it away to capitalists simply because 
they supposed themselves incompetent to manage it 
for their own benefit. We await a reply. 


It is evident that the political managers are far 
from accepting the principles of Civil Service Reform, 
whatever the political platforms and the political 
candidates may say about it. The Republican Com- 
mittee have issued an official circular inviting the 
clerks of the departments at Washington to make 
voluntary contributions to the cause ; though they 
have so far yielded to the terms of the law as to send 
them to the houses instead of to the desks of the 
clerks, and so far varied from Mr. Hubbell’s form as 
not to indicate the amount of the voluntary contri- 


bution expected. It is, however, asserted by one of 
the clerks in the Pension Office that their salaries 
have just been increased, while at the same time an 
intimation has been given that if the clerks feel 
themselves called upon to contribute the amount of 
the increase to the campaign it will be acceptable. 
These facts would furnish a good war-cry, but for the 
fact that the Democrats are still living in a very glass 
house, and, indeed, recently put Mr. Pendleton to po- 
litical death in Ohio for daring to advise them to 
move out. On the principles of Civil Service Reform 
there is no more reason why the Republican Commit- 
tee should send their circular to the clerks in the de- 
partments than to the ministers in the churches or 
the superintendents of the railroads. We should. 
like to see the Civil Service Reformers put this mat- 
ter before the plain people in what seems to us to 
be its true light. It is not amere question of who 
shall pay the expenses of a political campaign. Itis 
far broader and deeper than that. In the past, ap- 
pointments have gone by political favor. The ap- 
pointee, having got a favor, is under obligation to 
make some return for it. So he contributes to keep 
his party managers in power, and they in turn use 
their power to keep him in his place. And this ave- 
nue to employment is substantially closed to those 
who are not skillful in political management and 
somewhat unscrupulous in using it. What we want 
is an administration so arranged—both in its provis- 
ions for admission and dismissal—that no man shall 
be in danger of dismissal who does his duty well ; and 
that every man in the United States will stand an 
equal chance with every one else of getting the ap- 
pointment, the result being wholly dependent upon 
his proved fitness. The past system is one of a po- 
litical and self-perpetuating aristocracy : the one we 
want is one of an equal democracy, without favor- 
itism in appointment or fear in service. 


As we understand the platforms of the two parties, 
they both look toward, if they do not absolutely ap- 
prove, bimetalism ; that is, a double standard of gold 
and silver. To this effect is clearly Mr. Blaine’s let- 
ter. And this is the present condition of our own 
currency. The Christian Union is not and does not 
aim to be an authority on doubtful financial ques- 
tions, confining itself in this department to giving its 
readers trustworthy information of whit is going on 
in the world. The fact that both political part’es ap- 
pear to favor a double standard is nothing in its 
favor ; it simply indicates that the silver States are 
politically doubtful, and that neither party is willing 
to lose their votes. We confess that it has always 
seemed to us that a double standard in finance could 
no more give stability of currency than a double 
standard in theology can give stability in doctrine. 
The progress does not appear to be in the direction 
of bimetalism. The ‘‘ Evening Post” calls atten- 
tion to a significant letter from Mr. Gibbs, the ad- 
vocate of bimetalism in England, who frankly says 
that there is no hope of its aduption in that country. 
The ‘‘ Post” adds that there is as little hope of its 
adoption in Germany ; and Italy bas already resumed 
specie payment upon a gold basis. Wedo not sup- 
pose that it is at alla hopeful undert.king to call 
any attention to this subject at such a time as this, 
when witb all poliiici:n3, and, unfor. unately, with too 
inany of the people, the question is not what is either 
a right or a wise policy for the nat:on to ad pt, but 
what declaration by the party will get for it the 
greatest numver of votes. Meanwhile it appears 
probable that events will soon call attention to it 
with a voice which will make itself heard. 


For, as our readers know, the United States Mint 
has been for some time coining silver at the rate of 
two millions a month, and the Treasury has been 
storing it in its vaults, because no one wanted it. It 
could not be used in large payments without the ex- 
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penses of cartage and storage; and for small ones 
the people universally prefer bills. Indeed, silver is 
of no practical value as a currency except for sums 
of one doilar or under. The newspapers have fore- 
told the time when the dam would burst and the 
stores of silver would be fet out of their reservoir 
and would flood the country. But as this was a re- 
mote inconvenience, and it was meanwhile a great 


pecuniary advantage to the silver-mine owners to 


have so good a customer as the United States, and 
as both parties wanted the votes of Nevada and Col- 
orado, and therefore neither dared to repeal the sil- 
ver bill, the coinage hus continued. We judge that 
the time is rapidly approaching when the flood will 
come. Weth.nk the sooner the better. When the 
workingman finds himself loaded down with silver 
dollars every Saturday night, and the butcher and 
the baker have to take them, and—gold being the 
only cvin with which we can pay debts abroad—gold 
goes up and silver down, and ihe workingman finds 
that his silver dollar will only buy ninety cents’ worth 
of sugar, tea, coffee, and household necessaries gen- 
erally, perhaps he will wake up tothe fact that he 
has an interest in the silver question sufficient to 
justify him incalling on the politicians to sacrifice 
the vote of the silver-mine owners, if they do not 
want to lose his. We may adopt a double standard 
if we like ; but unless we build a Chinese wall around 
our country, and refuse to trade with other countries 
altogether, we must buy of Europe with gold alone ; 
and if we do, the silver which will find its way straight 
to the pockets of the workingmen will depreciate in 
value just in the proportion in which the needless 
coinage is continued. 


Carl Schurz, in a speech delivered at the request 
of Independent Republicans of Brooklyn last week, 
presented the grounds of their objections to Mr. 
Blaine. He read the famous Mulligan letters, and 
gave his explanation of their significance, and 
showed in an analysis of them the reasons for his be- 
lief that Mr. Blaine’s career indicated him to be an 
unsafe man to intrust with the administration of the 
country. The speech was free from bitterness of in- 
vective, and reads like the presentation of a fair and 
Those of our readers who desire to un- 
derstand the grounds of this feeling, evidently shared 
by a considerable number of thoughtful men in this 
country, can doubtless get it of the Independent 
Republican Committee, by whom we understand it is 
to be published in pamphlet form. We wish now that 
some oue of Mr. Blaine’s friends and advocates would 
answer it in the same spirit ; would consider that it 
represents the sincere and candid thought of thou- 
sands of voters, who do not wish to think evil of any 
American public man, especially not of one whose 
career has been characterized by signal ability and 
power ; and who would be thankful to any man who 
would explain to them how the Mulligan letters can 
be reconciled with that official honor which all Ameri- 
cans desire to see in their President. If any of our 
readers know of such a publication we shall be glad 
to know of it ourselves, and to give the information 
to others through our columns. 


Mr. B. F. Butler has decided to run as a Presiden- 
tial candidate. What he will represent we cannot 
say, as he has in the past represented every prin- 
ciple and every want of principle knowa to American 
politics, and he has not yet issued his letter in which 
he expects to tell us what he intends to stand for in 
the present campaign. We judge that he will divide 
the Democratic vote in Massachusetts ; and if any- 
thing were certain in this very uncertain campaign, 
we should think his running would make Massachu- 
setts a Republican State. Its effect on the campaign 
in other States is not so clear. We notice in the 
daily papers the report of one Labor Reform club in 
New Jersey which has unanimously voted to trans- 
fer its allegiance from Mr. Blaine to Mr. Butler. 
This report, if true, affords a curious illustration of 
the unreliability of this vote, and the uncertainties 
of the entire election. 


THE FACTS. 


N the 17th of July, before any scandals had 

been made public respecting Governor Cleve- 
land, The Christian Union, in an editorial entitled 
‘*Candidates and Character,” laid down the follow- 
ing principle : 

‘It would be a gala day for this country if every 
Christian man in it should register a vow that he 
would vote for no candidate, whatever his ability 
and however fair his political record, if he were not 


a man of genuine moral principle, of pure personal 
character, of transparent truthfulness, a personal 
and recognized foe of all corruption ; in a word, su2h 
a man as he would gladly make welcome in his home, 
and fearlessly intrust with his private concerns.” 

On the 7th of August, applying this principle to the 
scandals respecting Governor Cleveland, which had | 
meantime been made public, it said : 

‘‘Tf the charges against Governor Cleveland are 
true, his friends should counsel him to take himself 
off the ticket ; and if they do not, the lovers of do- 
mestic purity and the respecters of womanhood 
should sweep him off. If they are not true, the 
exact truth should be told—told with authority, such 
as would give the country confidence that it was the 
truth.” 

Reaffirming these principles, we are glad, for the 
honor of American politics, to be able to say that they 
were recognized by others before they were stated by 
us ; that the specious arguments employed to induce 
men to shut their eyes and vote for party regardless 
of character have not accomplished their purpose ; 
that the scandals have been thoroughly investigated, 
and the whole truth has been or will be told this 
week, without prejudice or partiality, without fear 
or favor. These investigations have been conducted 
by several parties, acting entirely independently of 
each other. Besides some other private and personal 
investigations, there have been three contemporaneous 
ones, the results of which are to be placed at the 
service of the public. One was conducted by the 
New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” which published the facts 
editorially in its issue of August 5; one by the 
New York ‘‘ Independent,” which will publish the 
facts in an article from the pen of one of its editors, 
Dr. Kinsley Twining ; and one by a committee of 
citizens of Buffalo, who have conducted the examina- 
tion into this story at the request « f the Independent 
Republicans, and for their information and guidance. 
Their report, which we have been permitted to see, will 
probably be published in the daily papers of the pres- 
ent week. These investigations have been thorough. 
Every facility has been given by Mr. Cleveland’s polit- 
ical friends. Telegraphed to for instructions, they 
received from him the laconic reply, ‘‘ Tell the truth.” 
Every person whose name has been given a3 any 
authority for or as an indorser of the original story 
has been visited. The official records have been ex- 
amined. The Buffalo ‘‘ Telegraph” has been asked 
for the evidence of its story; its editor has stated 
that it rested wholly on the authority of a single man, 
whose name he has refused to give. :The individuals 
mentioned in that story as cognizant of the circum- 
stances—the lawyer, the physician, the detectives, 
the officers of the asylum — have ali been inter- 
viewed. And their testimony all agrees in giving 
an absolute lie to the stories of seduction and ab- 
duction; which constituted the gravamen of the 
original charges. These charges seem to have all 
grown out of two facts : first, that Mr. Cleveland, 
some years ago, accepted the paternity of a child 
born out of wedlock ; there was at no time promise 
of marriage on his part nor expectation of it on 
hers, but he has done what little man can do to 
atore for such a sin, by providing for the support and 
education of the boy; and, second, that subsequently 
the mother, being on the verge of delirium tremens, 
was arrested by the police of the city, without the 
suggestion or even the knowledge of Mr. Cleveland, 
and considerately placed in an asylum instead of the 
lock-up, till the danger of delirium was passed, and 
then of course discharged. The woman is now leading 
a reformed life ; the whole offense is a thing of the 
past. We call this offense not an ‘‘error” nor an 
‘‘ irregularity,” but asin; for it we have no word of 
excuse or palliation; but as little can we justify or 
palliate the spirit which delights to rake in the ashes 
of a forgotten past for such a scandal, and use it to 
fire the passions and prejudices of a politica] cam- 
paign. 

There were other stories afloat respecting Governor 
Cleveland, repeated, with language too gross for our 
columns, in the paper which originally published this 
scandal. These also were investigated with great 
thoroughness. In every instance where dates, places, 
or names were given, the story was hunted from hear- 
say to hearsay to its cover. The result of these in- 
vestigations we will ask Mr. Twining to tell our read- 
ers. We quote, by permission, from his article in 
this week’s ‘‘ Independent :” 

‘‘There remain the worse and damning charges of general 
libertinism and drunkenness. I say distinctly, after abun- 
dant inguiry, that they are false. They are, I believe, the 
product ef the imagination of the stews. Kvery attempt te 


‘trace them led back into the merest gossip of saloons and 


brothels. On the other hand, my inquiry of the noblest 
Christian men in the city, especially in the legal profession, 
men above all reproach, men who will vote for him, and 
men who will vote and speak against him for political rea- 
sons, men who know Cleveland most intimately, who have 
been his partners in business or his nearest neighbors, men 
who know him by day and by night, brings the unanimous 
reply that it is utterly impossible that such reports can 
be true. He is a man of true and kind heart, frank and 
open, so intensely devoted to his business duties that it is 
impossible that he should be a debauchee. He has the 
heartiest respect of the best families in the city, who only 
regret that he keeps himself so much out of the society to 
which he would be welcome.”’ 

We may add that this testimony is confirmed by 
inquiries which we have made, of men who have 
known Governor Cleveland long and intimately, and 
in whose moral judgments we have right and reason 
to confide. Mr. Cleveland, by his administration of 
the mayoralty in Buffalo, earned the hatred of the 
liquor shops and haunts of vice in that city. By his 
administration as Governor of this State, he has 
earned the hate of the worst and most unscrupulous 
elements in his own party. From these two sources 
these swarms of scandals have sprung; to these 
two sources, when the hearsay has been hunted 
down, they have been traced. They would have done 
his reputation no harm if he had not, by his own 
act, made it vulnerable. Such a sin renders its per- 
petrator subject tosuspicion with the best and purest, 
and therefore subject to scandals from the worst and 
lowest. Such suspicion is neither unnatural nor un- 
just, and is not easily allayed. It isa part of the 
divine penalty of sin that the shadow which it casts 
should always be greater than the original offense. 

Our readers are entitled to our moral judgment on 
these facts. Itis very clear. No Christian man, no 
patriotic citizen, should be willing to vote for a can- 
didate whom he believes to be leading a licentious 
and debauched life. But confidence aad esteem are 
not to be withheld from a man, otherwise entitled to 
them, because of the sinful episode of a past life, 
when he has done what little man can do to make 
reparation and atonement for it. In our judgment, 
these facts, while they necessarily leave a stain upon 
the reputation of Mr. Cleveland, leave the voter at 
liberty to determine his vote wholly by political con- 
siderations. 

With these words we close our columns to this 
scandal. We have opened them to it with the great- 
est reluctance. It is not agreeable reading or agree- 
able writing. We are thankful to the gentlemen who 
have undertaken the repulsive task of investigating 
this story and have done their work so faithfully and 
so well. Many of our readers are accustomed to 
rely in a measure on The Christian Union for in- 


formation on all moral questions ; to such as trust 


not only our candor and honesty, but our pains- 
taking and judgment, this statement of facts was 
justly due. Those who wish to investigate the 
matter for themselves will find abundant material 
for the disagreeable task in the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post’ for August 5, in the admirably clear state- 
ment of Mr. Twining in the New York ‘‘ Independ- 
ent” of this week, and in the report of the citizens’ 
committee of Buffalo, which will doubtless be given 
to the public through the daily papers at an early 
date. 


A CHAPTER OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 


HE New York ‘‘ Times ”’ in a recent issue contains 

a broadside respecting Union Pacific legisla- 
tion, which constitutes a remarkable revelation both 
of the power of the great railroad corporations and 
of the United States Senate. It is not easy to com- 
press this story, which occupies an entire page of 
the ‘‘Times,” into a column. But the facts give 
such emphasis to some things which The Christian 
Union has lately said on the subject of the great 


monopolies, that we endeavor here to give some of | 


the more salient features in this extraordinary story. 
In doing this we follow the New York ‘‘ Times,” 
whose facts and figures are apparentl; derived from 
official sources, and are given with a circumstantial- 
ity which justifies us in believing them to be ac- 
curate. 


The Union Pacific Railroad was undertaken by a — 


company of Eastern capitalists, to whom the United 
States Government, in consideration of their under- 
taking, agreed to give 120 square miles of land for 
every mile of road, and $32,000 per mile in Govern- 
ment bonds. . These bonds were only a loan, for the 
principal and interest of which the road was to provide 
out of its earnings. The road, as all our readers 
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know, was built, not by the company, nor by-con- 
tractors who dealt directly with the company, but by 
the Credit Mobilier, a corporation organized, to a 
great extent, out of the eapitalists who constituted 


the railroad corporation, and for the sole business of | 


contracting to build the road. According to the 
‘¢ Times,” which gives details which for want of space 
we cannot repeat here, the road cost the Credit 
Mobilier—we give only totals—$50,000,000, while the 
railroad corporation paid the Credit Mobilier for it 
$93,000,000, leaving a net profit on this transaction 
to the capitalists, in their double capacity, of $43,000, - 
000. The total capital they put in to start the road 
was $218,000; they all became millionaires. In 1878, 
despite a vigorous opposition from a lobby without 
and railroad legislators within, what is known as the 
Thurman bill passed Congress. It provided, under 
heavy penalties, and a forfeiture of the charter, that 
twenty-five per cent. of the net earnings of the road, 
and the whole of the receipts from Government trans- 
portation on the subsidized lines, should be turned 
into a sinking fund for the payment of principal 
and interest due to Government, and that no divi- 
dend should be paid until this was done. It further 
provided that any officer who should make or pay, 
and any stockholder who should receive, any such 
dividend should be liable to the United States for the 
amount thereof, to be paid, when recovered, into the 
‘sinking fund; and that every person who should 
knowingly vote, declare, or pay such dividend should 
be guilty of misdemeanor, and liable to a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 and imprisonment not exceeding one 
year. 

Meanwhile Mr. Jay Gould had obtained a control- 
ling interest in the road. The Central Pacific com- 
plied with the terms of the law ; the Union Pacific 
under Mr. Gould’s administration paid no attention 
whatever to it; and the road continued to pay divi- 


dends, and to leave the debt due to the United States | 


Government—that is, to the people of the United 
States—wholly unprovided for. Senator Edmunds, 
on the Republican side, and Senator Thurman, on 
the Democratic side, had made it their business to see 
that justice was done to the United States in this 
matter; and, fortunately, they are not men to be 
trifled with. Senator Edmunds brought the matter 
before the Executive; but for reasons best known to 
themselves the law officers of the Administration 
took no steps whatever to compel the road to com- 
ply with the law. Then he brought the matter again 
before the Senate, and the Senate referred it for in- 
vestigation to a committee of which Mr. Edmunds 
was one. The committee directed him to prepare a 
report. Apparently this report has come into 
the possession of the New York ‘‘ Times,” and from it 
the broadside is prepared. This report embodied the 
facts that we have given, and closed with a resolu- 
tion calling the President’s attention to them, and 
asking him to direct the Attorney-General to take 
proceedings against the offending Directors to have 
the law enforced. The consideration of this report 
was set down in the Senate for a fixed day last May. 
But the markets were unsettled ; there was danger 
of a panic ; any exposure which would produce gen- 
eral distrust might bring one on ; representatives of 
the road appeared on the scene with ample powers 
to sign any treaty with the Senate Committee neces- 
sary to secure the suppression of the report; it was 
argued with some force that delay could not preju- 
dice the Government, while immediate action might 
prejudice not only honest stockholders, who had, in 
innocence of all this secret history, invested in the 
stock, but also the general public. A treaty was 
finally entered into between the Senate Committee 
and the representatives of the road; the Committee 
simply agreed to postpone the production of their 
report ; the road agreed to drop Mr. Gould from the 
‘Management, to pay no more dividends, and to run 
the road in compliance with the terms of the law. 
And thus the matter rests to-day. The road owes 
the Government $33,500,000 in bonds, on which 
the interest is also unpaid, and until this 
spring it has never taken the first step toward 
providing for the payment of either. And, what is 
extraordinary in this story, the law officers of the 
Government have never taken measures to compel 
the road to comply with the law, nor to enforce the 
penalties for a failure so to do. 

There are some lessons from this short chapter in 
political history which bear directly on the present 
campaign. Those we shall leave our readers to dis- 
cover for themselves. It is enough for us to suggest 
to them that there are $33,500,000 interested in se- 
curing an influence in the next administration strong 


enough to pigeon-hole any proceedings against the 
Union Pacific to enforce the payment of its debts. 
But we turn to another and more important lesson. 

The United States Government, under the spur of an. 
enthusiasm for public improvements, has given tothe 
railroads of this country an empire—land in area 
equal to that of the entire original thirteen colonies ; 
equal to three times the ttel areas of Great Britain 
and Ireland ; nearly equal to the combined areas of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Jndiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Missouri. These lands are among 
the richest and most valuable in the United States ; 
their aggregate value is roughly estimated at $600,- 
000,000. This has all been given to railroad kingss 
It has all been taken from the peuple. What 
proportion of the net profit resulting from the gift 
have the common people received’ Tne Government 
has done more. It has loaned to a single railroad 
corporation over thvee-fifths of the en'ire capital 
used by it in the construction of the road, and when 
it calls on the corporation to comply with the terms 
of the loan and to muke sume provision for meeting 
the interest and paying the principal, it is fought, at 
every step of the way, by a vigorous lobby, by a 
powerful legislative oppcsition, and by a suspiciou. 
aud dangerous indifference in the Executive Depart- 
ment. These facts should be known and pondered 
by American readers, whatever their party affilia- 
tions. Senators Edmunds and Thurman have set an 
example which all Republicans and Democrats will 
do well to follow, in uniting to purge the nation of 
this corruption. 

The English Government is managing its railway 
system better in this respect than we are managing 
ours. It has guaranteed capitalists a fair return, five 
per cent., we believe, on the Indian railways ; the 
balance of the profits it has taken itself. And with 
this ba'ance it has made so large a reduction in taxa- 
tin that it has been able to abolish the income 
tax in India altogether. If the people of the United 
States are to furnish the money with which the great 
transcontinental railways are built, they are entitled 
to \oth the control and the profits of the enterprise. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


I am # woman troubled, as many of the thinking women of 
to day are troubled, by doubts and perplexities. Can you 
help me by answering some of these questions? Why, if 
God for his own pleasure, as stated in the Book of Revela- 
tion, created us, do we owe him so much love for saving 
our souls in the end? My affection for my mother and 
father is as deep, I have no doubt, as that of most people, 
but never since I was a little child have I ceased to wonder, 
not why they are so kind to me and love me so, but why I 
should love them, who have brought me into this world, in 
which, though shielded by tender, watchful love, I have and 
needs must suffer greatly. Is not this a fair comparison ” 
Why do we owe God love® Why, it we are his creation, do 
-we do him honor by calling ourselves vile, low, and ail 
those degrading terms which | have heard good Christians 
use when speaking of themselves? Would I not insult my 
parents if I told them that the nature J imherit from them 
is all low and vile? If we are God’s children we must have 
some spark of goodness in us. Can we believe in a God of 
love punishing the offenses of our threescore and ten years’ 
life everlastingly ’ Now, with all these doubts, and with 
hundreds more, 1am a member of the church. Is it my 
duty to go to the Holy Communien? For the last year, 
until the last month, not one word of prayer crossed my 
lips. Mental agony I did suffer, indeed, trying, groping 
in the dark, to find the truth, and not daring to call on God. 

In my trouble I went to six clergymen. All turned me off 
with tracts, the words, ‘‘ You are morbidly conscientious ;”’ 
‘‘Go on, and try not, to think of these things.’? One gave me 
a book on the “ Trinity,’’ suited to the capacity of a senior 
in a theological seminary. One whom I had loved as a 
brother told to a third person the substance of my letter, 
and sent through her a verbal reply, If Christ’s religion is 
like that, do [ want it? Will it make me a better woman’? 
in the homes of the very poor, iu the wards of a hospital, I 
have watched by the death-bed of several women—and, oh ! 
the agony I saw them bear! Oh! the agony I bore myself in 
feeling that I, whom they trusted, could not give them one 
word of help in their hour of need! Can you help me 
through the columns of your paper ? 

A TRUTH-SEEKER. 

E do not believe that God for his own pleas- 

ure created us, except as the mother serves 
her children for her own pleasure ; that is, moved by 
impulses from within, not by hope of reward from 
without. We do not believe that we ought to call 
ourselves evil and low, except as specific sins into 
which we have fallen bring us to an experience 
and consciousness of which this is the natural and 
normal expression. We do not believe that God pun- 
ishes everlastingly the sins of a life of threescore and 
ten years. Suffering will continue as long as life in 
sin continues, and he who chooses to be eternally a 


sinner chooses to be eternally a sufferer. We do not 


think you do in your heart full justice to your friends, 


who ought not to be accused of a want of sympathy 
because they were not successful, and perhaps not 
wise, physicians. We thus answer specifically your 
specific questions, but without much hope that our 
answers will throw much light upon them. Light 
will come, not by studying theology, but by living 
Christianity. 

We are in this life like one following a narrow 
pathway in a thick woods, the extent and limits of 
which are utterly unknown to him. He may make 
little excursions on the one side or the other, but if 
he attempts to leave the plain path in order to make 
a topographical map of the whole forest. he becomes 
inevitably and inextricably lost in its depths. We 
are such atoms on this globe of ours, and our lives 
are such mere seconds as compared with eternity, 
that it is utterly out of the question for us to com- 
prehend the mysteries of the universe ; and the Bible 
is not given to us for any such purpose. It is given 
to help us live patient, self-denying, loving, godly 
lives. When we turn aside from this narrow path- 
way to solve the problems of God’s government, we 
are very apt to become hopelessly entangled in mys- 
tery, and, by continually thinking over themes too 
great for our solution, to grow spiritually and intel- 
lectually morbid. Our advice to you is to abandon 
these problems altogether, give up the attempt to 
form a system of theology, or to accept any 
system ready made, and give your thoughts and 
your enthusiasm to the problems of every day: how 
to make those about you better, wiser, and happier. 
In doing this you will find no life so helpful and no 
instruction so inspiring as those of Jesus of Nazareth. 
You can follow him, day by day, without understand- 
ing where you came from or where you are going. 

There is nothing exceptional or peculiar in your 
experience. It is a common one. The present is an 
age of skepticism : not of disbelief, but of unbelief ; 
not of infidelity, but of agnosticism ; not of irrelig- 
ious dogmatism, but of religicus doubt. The mystery 
of life is too great for our solution, and we are no 
longer willing to accept with easy credulity the 


solutions of priests and preachers. In speaking to you ~ 


we speak to a great company, and our counsel is 
this: Stop following theology, and begin to follow 
Christ. The method of theology is the scientific 
method. It begins with the visible creation. The 
adaptations of nature prove a wise God ; the extent 
of nature, an infinite God ; the proved permanence of 
force and matter, the immortality of the soul. 
Besides, God and immortality better explain the 
phenomena of life than atheism and mortality. 
Therefore we accept them as we do the ether, as a 
good working hypothesis. But if there is a God who 
is benevolent, and we are his children, he must have 
provided for our ignorance—that is, given us a rev- 
elation ; and for our sin—that is, given us redemption. 
Thus, by successive deductions, theology builds its 
imtellectual structure. 
bewildered in following its processes. The New 
Testament points out another method. It is the moral 
method. ‘‘I am the Light of the world,” says Christ ; 
‘¢he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” Life is the source of 
light. Know, that you may do, saystheology. Do, 
that you may know, says Christ. Thisis the narrow 
pathway in the thick woods. Let us try and trace it 
out for you. 

You are sure that there are such qualities as truth, 
justice, purity, generosity, love. You are sure that 
they are good, noble, praiseworthy. This is nota 
matter of doubt with you, or with any one. This is 
your starting-point. And you are sure, too, or may 
easily assure yourself, that no man who ever lived 
has embodied these qualities as Christ embodied 
them. Perhaps you doubt his divinity. Leave that 
question, for the present. Perhaps you doubt his 
miraculous conception and his resurrection. Leave 
those questions, forthe present. Keep always fast hold 
of this clue: Light comes by doing, not by thinking. 
His character you do not doubt. 
as Matthew Arnold: that Jesus was ‘‘ inconceivably 
great and wonderful.” You -believe as much ag 
Renau: ‘‘ Whatever may be the surprises of the 
future, Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship 
will grow young without ceasing ; his legend will call 
forth tears without end ; his sufferings will melt the 
noblest hearts ; all ages will proclaim that among the 
sons of men there is none born greater than Jesus.” 
You believe as much as John Stuart Mill: ‘* Not 
even now would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, 
to find a better translation of the rule of virtue from 
the abstract into the concrete than to endeavor so to 
live that Christ would approve our action.” This be- 


Happy is he who does not get’ 


You believe as much 
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Problem of the Country Town,” could be sent in pam-' 
| phiet form to all New England families. 


lief of unbelief is enough to begin with, for one who | 
is trying the moral method, the New. Testament 
method, for the solution of life’s mystery. Accept 
the Gospel according to John Stuart Mill. Translate 
the rules of virtue into a concrete like that of Christ ; 
make it your endeavor so to live that he will approve 
your action. You have no money to give away ? 
Nor had he. No influence? Nor ad he. No 
friends? Norhadhe. Take up your life. Meet its 
duties day by day with a heroism, a patience, a guile- 
lessness, a resolution, a self-denial, patterned after 
his. Meet ingratitude, reproach, misunderstanding, 

as he met it. Repay bitterness with ‘ benedic- 
tion, and woundings and insult with a prayer. 

You do not have to solve the problem of the universe 
to do this. But doing this will help you toward a 
solution of the problem< of the universe. For it will 
bring you into fellowshi;, with God. Suffering will 
seem less to you ; sin will seem more to you. Your 
moral judgments will grow less human, more divine. 
Your pathway will still be in a forest ; but every step 
you take in it, following Him, will be a step toward a 
broader path and a clearer light. The clouds will 
lift, the fog will lighten, the clear shining of the sun 
after rain will come. Your path will be that of the 
just, ‘‘as the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” The difficulties under 
which you suffer have grown up gradually ; probably 
they can be removed only gradually. At all events, 
they will be removed not in the libragy, but in the 
parlor, the nursery, the kitchen; not by studying 
books, but by following Christ ; not by thinking about 
problems, but by doing duty. The only light that can 
illume your darkness is the light of life; that is, 
the light that comes from godly, Christlike living. — 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
ROM the ‘‘ Hub” the political outlook is peculiar 
and chaotic. One class of citizens has suddenly 
become. noted, if not famous—the Irish-Americans. 
Republicans are trying to catch their votes by the prob- 
able aggressive foreign policy of their candidate ; but 
this is overdone,as the ‘‘ vigorous foreign policy ” is depre- 
cated in other quarters. On the other hand, the Demo- 
crats are trying to hold this vote by showing from the 
‘‘Kennebec Journal” Mr. Blaine’s position in Know. 
nothing times. For campaign literature, among the 
earliest sent out from the headquarters of the Republi- 
cans by the State Committee were large numbers 
of the ‘‘Irish World,” which supports Blaine. On 
the other hand, the Boston ‘“‘ Pilot” and the ‘‘ Repub- 
lic”, work to hold the Catholics to the Demo- 
cratic standard. As yet there is no considerable 
bolt of the Irish-Americans. The Independent Repuvli- 
cans. are vigorously at work at their headquarters, and 
have hoisted a Cleveland and Hendricks flag. The most 
bitter fight thus far has not been against the Democrats 
but against the Independents, whom the Republicans 
abjure, and in their call fora State Convention they will 
invite only delegates who propose to support both State 
and National tickets. This may lead to lively scenes in 
local caucuses. At the Democratic ratification meetings 
Friday evening, two halis were wall filled, but there 
were no crowds. The meetings were of a high tone, as 
a whole, and the Democratic party evidently feels cleaner 
since the withdrawal of Butler. No inconsiderable 
factor in the canvass this year will be the candidacy of 
Mr. St. John, his supporters claiming for him. from. 
10,000 to 20,000 votes in the State. In the present up- 
heaval of parties, previous prohibitory votes are no cri- 
terion, unless you go back to the votes for Baker and 
Phillips, when from 12,000 to 21,000 were polled, 
What will the redoubtable Benjamin accomplish ? 
He claims a support of 100,000 votes. in Massa. 
chusetts ; Democrats concede him 15,000. All partics 
and factions claim that his candidacy will ‘help 
them. Republicans are sure that he will injure Cleve- 
land and help Biaine. Democrats! and Independents 
think he will hurt more than he will help the Republi. 
cans. But brag and bluster is a part of the game on all 
side-. Enormous claims are set up. It would not 
surprise me to hear that Butler will not only carry several 
States, but that he will have the support of some of the 
celestial bodies, including the ‘‘ Crooked Serpent.;” that 
St. John is sure to have the influence of ‘‘ Arcturus and 
his Sons ;” that Blaine is sure of the ‘‘Milky Way”. 
and of ‘‘ Hades ;” and that Cleveland emblazons on his 
standard ‘‘ Orion” and the ‘‘ Bloody Mars.” In politics 
there is nothing like bragging (often lying), and ‘‘ sticking 
to it.” 

At this time, when the towns will be flooded by tons 
upon tons of campaign literature, it would be refresh- 
ing reading, as well as broadly philosophical, as touch- 
ing the springs of society, if the thoughtful and sug- 
gestive article in the August number of the *‘ Andover 
Review,” by the Rev. 8. W. Dike, on ‘‘ The Religious 
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Colonel Carroll D. Wright, in his fifteenth annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics, has prepared a docu- 
ment which statisticians and political economists will be 
glad to. consult. One important feature of the report is 


| the parton the condition of the working-girls of Bos- 


ton, In this city, with a population of 362,839, there 
are 190,571 families, and 38,881 females engaged 
in service, of whom 20,000 are at work in other than 
domestic service. Taking as a basis of calculation 1,032 
of whom personal inquiries had been made, in all parts 
of the city, Colonel] Wright found that 917 are unmar- 
ried ; that the average of beginnin 
seventeen ; that 594 are living at home with their parents, 
while only 155 seek shelter in lodging-houses ; that the 
children of foreign parents are largely furnishing the 
‘labor in Boston industries ; that over 85 per cent. do 
their own housework and mainly their own sewing ; 
that the general average of weekly wages for the whole 


| year is $5.17 ; and that the annual income over annual 


expenses is very small, leaving a margin outside of the 
actual necessaries of life of only $7.77. Of their char- 
acters,.Colonel Wright says: ‘‘The working-girls of 


Boston, as a class, are honest, industrious, and virtuous, 


and are making a heroic struggle against many obsta- 
cles, and in the face of peculiar temptations, to main- 
tain reputable lives ; they are entitled to the aid, sym- 
pathy, and respect of all who love good order, honest 
lives, and industrious habits.” 

The Concord School of Philosophy, which closed its 


brilliant sessions a week ago, will hold sessions next | | 
one-sixth of a grain of morphine, and four or five grains 


year. To all clear outlookers it is evident that the reac- 
tion from materalism has set in toward religion, and a 
religion of faith. Hungry children return home for 
bread ; even prodigals return from the far country ; and 
I am not certain that the philosophic and poetic 
thought of our literature has not been one of the chief 
forces employed by Providence to break down the par- 
titions of narrow dogma, that God’s children may not 
have to feed on the husks of theology. : 


—A private'note from Bangor states that the prospects 
for the incoming class at the Seminary indicate quite 
an advance on recent years. 

—I am informed by the Secretary that the contributions 
in his district from the churches for the American 
Missionary Association are several thousand in advance 
of last year at this time, while there has been quite a fall- 
ing off in legacies. 

—After a service of thirty-three years, Dr. I. N. 
Tarbox retires from the Secretaryship of the College 
and Educational Society. It is expected that his facile 
and sharp pen will find congenial employment in liter- 
ary directions. 
' —The old Holmes house in Cambridge, in which Dr. 
O. W. was born, has been moved from the grounds of 
Harvard College. | OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


“THE appearance of the dreaded Texas fever among 
1 cattle shipped from the South has caused no Iifttle 
excitement at the stock yards. From the report of the 
State Veterinarian, Dr. Paaren, it seems that during 
certain months of the year the disease prevails in an in- 
cipient stage among all cattle at the South, and that 
shipment North is very likely to develop it. -The fever 
was discovered at Chicago July 28, in a lot of 875 cat- 
tle which came from Reno, in the Indian Territory, via 
Kansas City, Mo. . Thirty-two died on the way to Chi- 
cago ; twenty were so far gone that it was thought best 
to shoot them ; the remainder were isolated, but without 
checking ‘the progress of the fever. A consignment of 
105 cattle from the same parties at Kansas City arrived 
the following day, and with the same evi‘lent tendency 
to the disease. In Dr. Paaren’s report, which is dated 
August 4, it is suggested that the shipment of cattle 
from what is termed ‘‘the permanently infected district 
of Southeast Virginia; North Carolina east of the mount- 
ains, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, South Tennessee, Missouri, 
and Kansas,” be prohibited from March or April to No- 
vember in each year. From the last-named States cattle 


nied by.a certificate from a competent person asserting 
that they do not come from the infected district, and 
hayenot been kept on contaminated ground for sixty 
days prior to the time of shipment. Thanks to the 
prompt action of the authorities, the danger 1s now over, 
and those who have healthy stock may make shipments 
| as heretofore. | 

|’ A greater danger than that of the Texas fever is in the 
approach of cholera. The general health of the city is 
up to the average of previous years, though the 
mortality among children continues to be large. The 
cool weather, however, has been in their favor. The 


cholera scare has called forth a proclamation from the 


city officials requiring every howseholder to keep his 


g to work is nearly 


may be received provided each assignment be accompa- | made 


efforts to ward off disease,. The scavenger service is 
now more efficient than ever; and with pure air and 
pure water danger from epidemics ought to be reduced 
to the minimum. Unfortunately, analyses of the water 
which comes from the Lake show that it is affected by 
sewerage from the North Branch, and cannot be safely 
used till it has been boiled. In anticipation of a cholera 


apothecaries, have reprinted Dr. Hamlin’s letter on the 
treatment of cholera, for gratuitous distribution, and the 
members of the Chicago Medical Society are discussing 
its nature, symptoms, and best modes of treatment. 
At the last meeting of the society, Dr. N. 8. Davis, one 
of the oldest and most successful of our physicians, 
said that cholera never appears except in connection 
with a high temperature, and ina location where the 
soi: is damp and favorable to decomposition and to the 
development of any organism which it may contain. 
His hints on the proper treatment of cholera, sug- 
gested by many years of experience, are simple 
and easy to follow. At. the earliest possible moment 
place the patient in a horizontal position, where he will 
have perfect rest; apply dry warmth to his extremities, 
avoiding evaporating lotions or friction produced by 
rubbing. In case of cramps give relief by simple pres- 
sure, and with the least possible agitation. To produce 
moisture apply a mustard plaster to the stomach, and 
when it becomes unbearable change it to the back. For 


{internal treatment, after vomiting and purging have 


begun, use a powder containing one grain of calomel, 


of white sugar. Instruct the person in charge to give 
the powder as soon as the patient is exhausted by retch- 
ing, placing it far back on the tongue, washing it down 
with a little water, and adding a little ice to quench 
thirst, The powder is to be given promptly, and with- 
out waiting for stated periods. For an enema to be in- 
jected after a diseharge, use ten grains of acetate of 
lead, one-half grain of morphine, and two ounces of 
cold water. To build up the system, after having 
brought about a reaction, give beef-tea, chicken-broth, 
or rice boiled with meat and containing as much salt 


as the patient can bear, to miake up for the saline ele- 
ment which the system has lost. Alternate this nour- 
ishment with coffee containing sugar and milk, n- 
ing with a teaspoonful of beef-tea or other food, and in 
fifteen minutes giving a sip of coffee, and increasing the 
quantity as it can be retained. The chances are that in 
twenty-four hours the patient will be on a good footing. 
The Board of Education, at its last meeting, by a vote 
of 18 to 1, abolished the study of Greek, even as an 
optional, in our high schools. e daily press has been 
advocating this action for along time. ‘‘ Except in the 
estimation of a handful of Greco-fanatics,” tn the 
Tribune,” ‘‘ there is no question of the inutility of 
this study to the vast majority of pupils, or of the in- 
ordinate waste of time consumed by it, which might be 
more profitably ~~ in studies both of present 
and future value.” The same questions its value 
even in our coll and universities, and, assuming that 
the children of the wealthy alone desire to study Greek, 
rejoices that the time of the majority is no longer to be 
wasted for the benefit of the few. The facts are that 
e children of the poor are quite as likely to desire a 
lideral education as the children of the rich, and that 
this action is going to increase the difficulty of obtuining 
such an education many fold. In spite of the authority 
Charles Francis Adams and President Eliot, no study 
as yet 
of Greek in the development and discipline of mind. This 
was the testimony of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and the 
testimony has recently been proved true by actual ex- 
periment in Germany and in our own country. _Distin- 
guished and unprejudiced educators wa that nothing 
develops mind so fast as the study of Greek ; that if a 
young man intends to devote himself to the study of 
science he will make more rapid progress in his 
poe if he first gives a reasonable time to the study 
of Greek. As our manual training-schools are for in- 
struction in the use of a few simple tools which are in- 
dispensable in any trade subsequently followed, so the 
study of Greek should be encouraged and provided for 
as one of the tools of learning, a knowledge of which 
a be of incalculable value even in a practical educa- 
on. 


Our summer resorts, especially those in “Wisconsin 
ept from going to Europe ugh fear of the cholera, 
are finding health and rest and ieenpe te thene quiet 
po campa | 
Harrison, the Democratic candidate for la i He 
a cha c speech last week at De Kalb, and 
promised to ifitroduce the same reforms in the govern- 


} ment of thé State which he claims to have introduced 


pretensions, the triumph of crime in paleage is notori- 
e pet of gamble 


misfortune 

ears. It is understood that Mr. Harrison has pledged 
acai. if chosen Governor, to secure the of the 
present license law, and thus give us practically an era 
of freerum. There are persons who favor Mr. Harri- 
son’s election for this very reason, and as the only way in 


which the State can ever be carried for prohibition. 
August 9, 1884. | 


premises perfectly clean, and promising aid to those 
who will.co-operate with the Board of Health in their 


outbreak, Buck & Raynor, who are among our leading ~ 


been discovered which can fully take the place 
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THE ANGEL J OY. 


By ELIZABETH STUART 


é O® was it a death-dream not dreamed through, 
| That eyed her like a foe ? A 
Or only a sorrow left over from life, 
Half-finished years ago? 


How long was it since she died ? Who told 1 ? 
And yet what was death? Who knew? 

She said: ‘‘I am come to heaven at last, — 
And I’1l do as the blesséd do,’’ 


But the custom of earth was greater than heaven, 
And the habit of life than death. | 

How should an anguish as old as thought 
Be healed by the end of breath ? 


Tissue and pulse and nerve of her soul — 
Had absorbed the disease of woe. 
- The strangest of all the angels there . 
Was Joy; (Oh, the wretched know !) 


‘‘T am too tired with earth,” she said, 
“Torest mein Paradise. 
Give me a spot to creep away, 
And close my heavy eyes. 


«“ I must learn to be happy in neaven,"? she said, 
‘¢ Ags we learned to suffer below.’’— 

‘‘ Our ways are not your ways,’’ he said, 
‘¢ And ours the ways you go.”’ 


As love, too wise for a word, puts by 
All a woman’s weak alarms,. 

Joy hushed her lips, and gathered her 
Into his mighty arms. 


He took her to his holy heart, 
And there—for he held her fast— 
The saddest spirit in the world , 
Came to herself at last. 


GREAT BELIEFS FOR GREAT HEARTS. 


‘By NELson MILLARD, D.D. 


UR great beliefs spring from the heart. Our lord- 
liest convictions and most imperial faiths are the 


voices, not primarily of the intellect, but of the soul. 


There are truths and truths—truths upper and truths 
under. Many credences are very good in their way, 
but do not stir at all the highest elements of our being. 
Their feet never sound along the mountain-tops of the 
soul; their voices are never echoed from its sublimest 
peaks. That two and two are four is dead sure, but not 


remarkably inspiring. Nor do the whole host of merely 


mathematical truths travel on any higher level. They 
strike none of the soul’s heroic chords. They are good 
enough and important enough in their place ; but you 
cannot cipher passion and malice out of the heart, nor 
compute love and purity into it. There are truths, too, 
of agriculture and trade, of political economy and sci- 
ence; but measured by any appeal they make to the 
great heroisms and humanities, they are neither very 
precious nor grand. Computations about the trade dol- 
lar or the stratification of the rocks do not lift us up to 
where those enthusiasms are stirred in which man be- 
gins to feel that he is something sublime and something 
divine. It was of higher matters the poet was thinking 
who sang of 
6s Thoughts that wake to perish never,”’ 
Not those truths which chiefly concern our -physical 


~ natures, nor those which make their first appeal to our 


intellects, but those which relate primarily to our hearts 
and souls, constitute our really imperial credences, and 
rank all others. And it is only as we drop down and 
out of our soul-estate and our heart-estimates, and take 
inferior elements of our nature as our interpreters and 
guides, that we begin to lose our grand beliefs and our 
mst regal confidences. Our war—it cost $2,500,000,000. 
Looking at the mighty struggle only on this lower side, 
this financial plane, it seems a folly, a waste, a mistake. 
Multitudes could never be gotten to view it in any higher 
light. But going up and taking counsel of that which 
is really august in our nature, and saying, ‘‘ The war cost 
this indeed, but then the return—human liberty saved, 
the world’s grand hope renewed, and millions that had 
been only chattels restored to humanity ”—and how 
quickly we reverse our estimate! We become ashamed 
of a calculation into which we were degraded by just 
dropping down from the advice of what is loftiest 
within us. High faith in all the grand humanities 
springs from the soul. So also do the beliefs in the 


great spiritual realities—God, holiness, and the immortal’ 


life. Look closely when you find your faith in any of 
these drooping, and you shall discover that you have 
been taking counsel of that part of your nature which is 
mere animate clay, instead of consulting the oracle of 
your living soul. 

The large, clear heart is the mirror in which the great 
verities love to reflect and reveal themselves, ‘‘ How often 
will a child, by mere force of unconsciousness and simplic- 
ity, penetrate to the center of some great truth with a star- 
tling ease and directness !” How often the talk of children 
teaches us lordly lessons of moral and ane wisdom ! 


— 


Tt is because it flows from hearts.” How 


frequently, too, the’ moral judgments of women are. 
_'| quicker, more penetrating, more correct than those of 
‘| men! We ¢all it, sometimes, a kind of tact they have, 
wants, 
| often to consult his wife just because her heart, unsul-, 
lied by the dimness contracted by less ‘unselfish souls, 
| will look clear to the core of truth and of, the divine, 


of getting at the truth of things. The wisest 1 man 


harmony of' things. — 
Happy the’day when the creeds shall imitate the great 
credences and formulate themselves more from the heart 


ments. And its surpassing grandeur is that never in 
one instance nor for one moment does it fail to give. the 


the crown is the most intensely a heart- quality of them | 
all. The glory of the Bible is that it is never. dazzled 


premacy the moral and spiritual elements of our being. } 
Srnacuss, N. Y. 


By MYLES HALHEAD. 


NE of my favorite walks is along the railway ; F 
favorite, because it is always dry, smooth, hard, a 


cause I never fail to meet several trains ; and a prodigious 
is a wonderful pulse-quickener. 


Saxon race. 
pile of cast-away ties, fora breathing-spell, along came 
my friends the ‘‘section-men.” They are Swedes, and 
I often stop to watch them at their work and_ listen to 


the American railway system is indebted to the Scandi- 
navian, not only for his hardy bodily strength, but also 
for a certain dogged fidelity, born of his climate and his 
religion, which insures good work. 


some piece of work new to me. 


larly, to dig out the gravel at the ends of certain ties, now 
on this side and now on that. — 


of one as he came by, after exhausting my own powers 
of conjecture. 

_£* Ve got to line de track,” he replied, and then kindly 
went on to enlighten me. 
crook in de track, and ve must push it over, dis vay and 


| dat, to mak’ straight.” 


I had not noticed the crooks before, though I had been 
over that path hundreds of times. The noble road-bed 
had always seemed to me an air-line, and I had taken as 
much pride in the clean, shining track, that shot away 


| to the vavishing point on the horizon, as though I had 


been a stockholder. But as I got down and laid my 
eye to the rail, there, sure enough, were the serpentine 
windings, very slight, indeed, half an inch this way and 
half an inch the other. 


But, said I, these trivial deflections cannot beef any real 
consequence ; my friends, the track-men, have a keen 
eye for ‘‘leedle crooks ;” they are over. nice. 3 

Just then the express sounded its warning to the vil 
largers above me, to beware of its deadly flight through 
the town, and soon it came rushing ‘down the long hill— 
a stiff grade of a couple of miles. It is a train that 
makes but three or four stops from Lake Michigan to 
the Mississippi River, and flies from Chicago to Omsha 
in about twenty hours. 


tween the rails. On came No. 6, belching black smoke, 
and panting steam from her huge throat, in that des- 
perate struggle to ‘‘ go” which seems as though it would 
burst asunder even a heart Of steel. As she grew upon 
me—for it does not seem to be motion, but growth, a 
steady enlargement of outline, as the focus of vision 
changes—I could see her sway from side to side, like a 
wild thing trying to find some escape from tho toils that 
held it ; and when, at the last moment of safety, I sprang 
out of the fateful path, and she went leaping and stag- 
gering by, dragging her great train partly on the rails 
and partly through the air, I said, ‘It is just as well to 


possible, when such a train must go over it twice a day.’ 
Turning homeward, my thoughts following the 
cue, it seemed to me that this was precisely what 


was being done in the religious world by our 


and less from the head! Failing hitherto to do this, 
they have missed the most royal aspects of truth. The. 
glory and power of the Bible is that it is incomparably 
| the heart-book of thé world. Its greatness is not so 

‘| much in its intellectual as fn its moral and spiritual ele- 


qualities of heart and soul the highest rank. , The three. 
‘| great elements, faith, hope, and love, which it, says shall 
pass to the immortal sphere, while mere head-elements, 
like knowledge, shall “ vanish away,” are all.of them. 
| heart-qualities ; and the one upon which the Bible puts, 


for an instant by worldly splendors or intellectual dis- 
plays, but forevermore enthrones in unqualified su- . 
} tesearch, and, doubt... Nothing is taken for granted’; 


LINING THE TRACK. 


good footpath fot tramping ; but, more than all else, be- 
stock or grain train thundering across the open country | 
It is the embodiment | 


of a very large idea—the stored energy of the Anglo. |; 
The other morning, as I was sitting ona }a 


their queer ‘‘ jabber.” Few people realize how much. 


The track-men, on this particular morning, were doing S 
They were going, 
rapidly over their beat, stopping here and there, irregu. |. 


** What are you digging those little holes for ?” I asked | 


The incessant jar of 9 multitude 
of trains had shifted the track bodily out of a true line. 


‘‘ A good time to study the effects of a crooked track,” 
I suggested, and took up my post of observation be- 


get as many of those little crooks out of the track as 


‘* Efrewhere ve dig is a leedle | 


ithe, theological «track... Not that it’! in: bad 
‘condition, its ties half: rotten; ‘its: rails ‘battdéred® and 
ibent.., Qn the.contrary, the, track good! ‘and strdng 
and safe ; the traffic of.\a- continent world may” #0 
lover it; but,it is not absolutely'perfect. And, some way/ 
lit seems to be impossible for man to settle down: in pence. 
till, he. veaches the supreme ideal, whether: in raitways' 
or religions. Though a religion may at one time: be’ 
stisfactorily true to those who use it, the swift progress’ 
f the human mind might, after a while; demand a tiearer’ 
appreach to the fullest: fact.:; Truth, in its human ‘emé 
iments, must always be only less or more trué ;"and: 
pa thought becomes. more alert’ and. sensitive, as 
pcience, is,more delicately. balanced, the whole mental!’ 
and. spiritual. creature. more trate 
instead of the be 
_ Moreover, the mind of an age: placer wedded to the 
physics of that. age; the spiritual is largely a 
he material. So that. itis not difficult to discern that” 
e. mental movements of own efaare kindled by, 
modeled.upon, the immense speed and infinite’ dis: 
nee. of its: There 4s’ not. ‘only’ ' 
tensity, vividness, swiftness of thought, but ‘the -hort- 
ton has swept away'to the limitsof a‘circle only botindled ‘| 
by. the telescope, or, the fixed As Dr.’ Schaff ‘has 
lately said, live in: an age of: discovery, invention; ” 


othing believed on mere authority ; everything must 
supported by adequate: proof, éverything explained” 
in; its natural growth from the seed to' the fruit.”" 


you want to send a Raymond Excursion from Bostoti'td: 
San Franeisco) and: back, with all ‘the luxury’ of palate 
d hotel cars, and at the top speed, you must first have 
track fitted for such travel. ‘The: new criticism ”' fs" 
pagan or infidel attack! upon the church; but 
attempt to make a theology, good: and serviceable in the 
t, still more: uséful forthe: days now at hand, and 
those still to come. The track really needs “ining,” ” 


THE TORTURE-CHAMBER. aT REGENS+ 
BURG 


entered the old Rathhous (town hall) last sum- ' 
mer, the janitor took me.in charge for 
back into the Middle Ages. . As ‘by, ascending a: mount- 
ain in the tropics you can reach the climate of Greenland | 
in' a few hours, so in one of those medieval Ger- ' 
man towns you can traverse centuries in twenty min- 
utes. First came an exploration: of old portraits, peer- 
ing out from dingy frames, and fdded tapestries that had 
looked down op the festivities\of' Knigtits and dames 
while went merry as.a marriage-bell.” But at the 
pa ‘‘ folter-kammer ” (torture.room), the guide turned, 
with a significant look, and posted off after, a light. 


| Then, beckoning, he led me down grim. looking stair- '? 


ways ‘of ‘ponderous masonry, which many a hapless 
wretch had traversed with the “ stone crying out of the 3 
wall ” in premonition of his fate. | 
_ First in order at the bottom, where no slightest ray of | 
daylight ever glimmers, were two or three dungeons, or, 
more properly, stone’ kennéls, quite like those in the 


by five, entered by a loophole some four feet high by 


ing only the hinges. Furniture, unless possibly a heap 
of straw in one'corner, there’ had apparently never been. 
Near the ceiling was an aperture for passing down 
| food and for listening to whatever might be said by the | 
prisoners within. 

Returning from these to the corridor, I followed the 
janitor still further into the rear, and away from the 
outer air. Holding the light over me, he pointed to a 
similar loophole, through which I stepped into what 
seemed, at first, impenetrable datkness. But, 
around, as my eyes adapted themselves to the dim glim- 
mer of the lamp, I found myself within a ‘‘ chamber of 
horrors” indeed.’ One after another, the ghastly con- 
trivances for racking human flerves and rending limbs 
began to emerge into view. ‘The chamber was perhaps 
ten by fifteen feet; ‘and ten or twelve in height. 

On the tight stood the rack—a heavy ‘wooden frame, ) 


a revolving cylinder of wood, thick set with spikes, over. 
which the naked body of the victim was stretched by, 
ropes passing atound rollers at the two ends, and fas-_ 
| tened to the wrists and ankles. Each roller ; was worked. 
with levers like a horizontal capstan. ‘Next stood 
“ ‘eradle,” of which; im other cities,’ there are several 
specimens preserved—a horrid ‘travesty of the couch that” 
soothes a babe toits slumber. About six feet in length 


by four in width, very shallow, and mounted on heavy 


. | The theological endeavor of the time’is to’ provide & 
-bed for the religious needs -of:such an age. Almost’ 

y kind of a track: will do if you only’ want to jog 
1 train; over it at ten or twelve miles an hour: but if’ ” 


for there are a good maity signs that former builders | 


By Prorgssor G. B. WILLoox, 


ducal palace in Venice.’ They were perhaps seven feet 


two in width.: The' iron doors had been removed, leav 


some seven feet in length, crossed at about the center by se 
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rockers, it was thickly lined with spikes, perhaps an 
inch long, with a piece of plank, similarly set with 
spikes, at one end, for a pillow. In this the sufferer, 
stripped, as in the other tortures, of clothing, was 
rocked violently from side to side. 

Against the wall was firmly set a heavy ladder, every 
other rung of which was triangular, and set loose to re- 
volve in sockets. Up and down this inclined plane oe 
prisoner was jerked by ropes and pulleys, at thie top an 
bottom, sere to the wrists and ankles. On the floor 
(or ground rather, for floor there was none) lay an iron 
weight, weighing, as I should judge, from the size, and 
from testing it with main strength, at least 150 pounds. 
Above it hung by one corner, from a staple ip the ceil- 
ing, triaogle of stout oaken bars, each side about two 
and @ half feet long, and two or three inches thick. The 
lower bar was armed with wooden pins, sharpened to a 
point, four inches long, and projecting at right angles 
with the plane of the triangle. The prisoner’s head and 
shoulders were passed through this frame, andi hung to 
it, with the weight just mentioned fastened to his feet, 
and the pins forced into the abdomen. 

Near by was a high, massive chair, having the seat 
armed with spikes, like those in the ‘‘ cradle,” in which ' 
the victim was made to sit with the weight hung at his 
ankles. In one corner stood ‘‘the Spanish ass”—a 
plank with the upper edge sharpened like a wedge, set 
up endwise, four or five feet high, 01 which the sufferer 
was placed astride, with his feet heavily weighted. 

On one side stood the bench for the physician who 
gave notice when life was in danger ; and on theother, 
behind a lattice wire, the desk and chairs where the 
judges, guarded from any access of pity by being kept 
out of sight of the prisoner, took down the recantation 


or copfession. What other tortures were added with | 


heated pincers, thumbscrews, melted lead, etc., will be 
known only in the day of revelation. The flicker of 
the lamp on these merciless engines that so often, in the 
course of centurics, had done their work, the silent ma- 
lignity that seemed visible in their very look as they 
emerged into light and then sank into shadow, sent a 
shudder through me; and the damp air of the dungeon 
appeared still loaded with groans and shrieks, of which, 
through those massive walls, no sound could reach the 
world without. 
As I passed out through the corridor, the guide 
pointed to a grating at my feet, that I took for the en- 
trance to a sewer-drain. But a lighted wisp of paper 
that he dropped into it disclosed a subterranean vault, 
with its only entrance by the grating, through which 
the prisoner was let down by ropes—a den that looked, 
as my note-book has it, ‘‘like the very vortex of the 
it.” 
: Emerging, as the guide extinguished his lamp, 
glad sunlight, we met a happy group of children com- 
ing home from school, and, with a long breath of relief, | 
I thanked God that the nineteenth century had come. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. ) 


RAMONA. 
‘(BY HELEN JACKSON. 
| (“H. 

HE first day had gone, it was near night of the. 
second, and not a word had passed between Felipe 
and Ramona, except in the presence of the Sefiora, It 


would have been beautiful to see, if it had not been so } 


cruel a thing, the various and devious methods by. which 
the Sefiora had brought this about. Felipe, oddly 
enough, was more restive under it than Ramona... She 
had her dreams. He had nothing but his restless con- 
sciousness that he had not done for her what he hoped ; 


that he must seem to her to have been disloyal; this, | 


and a continual wonder what she could be planning or 
expecting which made her so placid, kept Felipe ina 
fever of unrest, of which his mother noted every sign, 
and redoubled her vigilance. | 

Felipe thought perhaps he could speak to Ramona in 
the night, through the window. But the August. heats 
were fierce now; everybody slept with wide-open win- 
dows; the Sefiora was always wakeful; if she should 
chance to hear him thus holding secret converse with 
Ramona, it would indeed make bad matters worse. 
Nevertheless, he decided to try it. At the first sound of 
his footsteps on the veranda floor, ‘‘ My son, are you ill ? 
Can I do anything ?”’ came from the Sefiora’s window. 
She had not been asleep atall. It would take more 
courage than Felipe possessed, to try that plan again ; 
and he lay on his veranda bed, this afternoon, tossing 
about with sheer impatience at his baffled purpose. 
Ramona sat at foot of the bed, taking the last stitches 
in the nearly completed altar-cloth. The Sefiora sat in 
her usual seat, dozing, with her head thrown back. It 
was very hot; a sultry south-wind, with dust from the 
desert, had been blowing all day, and every living crea- 
ture was more or less prostrated by it. 

As the Sefiora’s eyes closed, a sudden thought 


struck 


| further away from Felipe. 


to the } 


Felipe. ‘Taking out a memorandum-book in which he 
kept his accounts, he began rapidly writing, Looking 
up, and catching Ramona’s eye, he made a sign to her 
that it was for her. She glanced apprehensively at the 
Sefidra. She was asleep. Presently Felipe, folding 
the note, and concealing it in his hand, rose, and 
walked toward Ramona’s window, Ramona terrifiedly 
watching him ; the sound of Felipe’s steps roused the 
Sefiora, who sat up instantly, and gazed about her with 
that indescribable expression peculiat to people who 
hope they haye not been asleep, but know they have. 
‘‘ Have I been asleep ?” she asked. | 

* About one minute, mother,” atisweted Felipe, who 
was leaning, as he spoke, against Hamona’s open win- 


{ dow, his arms crossed behind him. Stretching them 


out, and back and forth a few times, yawning idly, he 
said, “‘ This heat is intolerable !” Then he sauntered 
leisurely down the veranda steps into the garden-walk, 
and seated himself on the bench under the trellis there. 

The hote had been thrown into Ramona’s room. She 
was hot and cold with fear lest she might not be able to 
get it unobserved. What if the Sefiora were to go first 
into the toom! She hardly dared look ather. But for- 
tune is not always on the side of tyrants. The Sefiora 
was fast dozing off again, relicved that Felipe was out 
of speaking distance of Ramona. As soon as her eyes 
were again shut, Ramona rose to go. The Sefiora 
opened her eyes. Ramona was crossing the threshold 
| of the door ; she was going into the house. Good! Stiil 
‘‘Are you going to your room, Ramona ?” said the 
| Sefiora. | 

‘I was,” replied Ramona, alarmed. ‘‘ Did you want 
me here ?” 

“No,” said the Sefiora ; and she closed her eyes again. 

In a second more the note was safe in Ramona’s hands. 

“Dear Ramona,” Felipe had written, *‘I am dis- 
‘tracted because I cannot speak with you alone. Can 
you think of any way? I want to explain things to 
you. lam afraid youdo not understand. Don’t be 
ubhappy. Alessandro will surely be back ip four days. 
I want to help you all I can, but you saw I could, not 
‘do much. Nobody will hinder your dping what you, 
please; but; dear, I wish you, would not go. away 
‘from us !” | 
Tearing the paper into small fragments, Ramona 
thrust them ipto her bosom, to be destroyed later, Then, 
looking oyt'of the window, and seeing that the Sefiora 
, was now in a sound sleep, she ventured to write a reply 
‘to Felipe, though when she would find a safe opportu- 
nity to give it to him there was no telling. ‘‘ Thank 
you, dear Felipe. Don’t be anxious. I am not unhappy. 
I understand all about it. But | must goaway as soon as 
Alessandro comes.” Hiding this also safe in her bosom, 
she went back to the veranda. Felipe rose, and walked 
| toward the steps. Ramona, suddenly bold, stooped, and 
laid her note on the second step. Again the tired eyes 


|} of the Sefiora opened, They had not been shut five 
} minutes ; Ramona was at her work ; Felipe was coming 


‘up the steps from the garden. 
his mother, and laid his finger on his lips. All was 
well. The Scfiora dozed again. Her nap had cost her 
more than she would ever know, This one secret inter- 
change between Felipe and Ramona then, thus making, 
as it were, common cause with each other, as against 
her, and in fear of her, was a step never to be recalled— 
a step whose significance could scarcely be overestimated. 
Tyrants, great and small, are apt to overlook such pos- 
sibilities as this ; to forget the momentousness which the 
most trivial incident may assume when forced into false 
proportions and relations, Tyranny can make liars and 
cheats out of the honestest souls. It is done oftener 
than any except close students of human nature re- 
alize. When ‘kings and emperors do this, the world 
cries out with sympathy, and holds the plotters more 
innocent than the tyrant who provoked the plot. It is 
Russia that stands branded in men’s thoughts, and not 

The Sefiora had a Siberia of her own, und it was there 
that Ramona was living in these days. The Sefiora 
would have been surprised to know how little the girl 
felt the cold. To be sure, it was not asif she had ever 
felt warmth in the Sefiora’s presence ; yet between the 
former chill and this were many degrees, and except 
for her new life, and new love, and hope in the thought 
of Alessandro, Ramona could not have borne it for a 
day. 
| The fourth day came ; it seemed strangely longer 
than the others had. All day Kamona watched and 
listened. Felipe, too; for, knowing what Alessandro’s 
impatience would be, he had, in truth, looked for him 
on the previous night. The horse he rode was a fleet 
one, anid would have made the journey with ease in 
half the time. But Felipe reflected that there might be 
many things for Alessandro to arrange at Temecula. 
He wotild doubtless return prepared to take Ramona 


He nodded laughingly to 


) back with him, in case that proved the only alternative 


left them. Felipe grew wretched as his fancy dwelt on 
the picture of Ramona’s future. He had been in the 


‘Copyrighted. All rights reserved. 


'{ Temecula village. He knew its poverty ; the thought of 


Yu 


Ramona there was monstrous. To the indolent, ease: 
loving Felipe it wads incredible that a girl reared as 
Ramona had been could for a moment contemplate 
leading the life of a poor laboring man’s wife. He 
could not concetve of love’s making one underttake any 
such life. Felipe had much to learn of love. Night 
came; no Alessandto. Till the datkness settled down, 


Ramona sat watching the willows. When she could | 


no longer see, she listened. The Sefiora, noting all, 
also listened. She was tineasy as to the next stage of 
affairs, but she would not speak. Nothing should in-— 
duce her to swerve ftom the line of conduct on which 
she had determined. It was the full of the moon. 
When the first troad beam of its light came over the 
hill, and flooded the garden and the white front of the 
little chapel, just as it had done on that first night when 
Alessandro watched with Felipe on the veranda, Rr, 
mona pressed her face against the wlndow-pancs, ‘eats 
gazed out into the garden. At each flickering > y9tion , 
of the shadows she saw the form of a man approaching. 


Again and again she saw it. Again and. again the . 


breeze died, and the shadow ceased. It Ws near morn-— 


ing before, weary, sad, she crept to hed; but not to. 


sleep. With wide-open, anxious eyes, she still watched . 


and listened. Never had the thought Once crossed her . 
mind that Alessandro might not come at the time Felipe .. 


had said. In her childlike simplicity she had accepted 
this as unquestioningly as she hail accepted other facts 
in her life. Now that he did not come, wnreasoning - 
and unfounded terror took possession of her, and ‘she: 
asked herself continually, Will he over come !: Phey: 
sent him away ; perhaps he will be. t90..proud to. come: 
back!” Then faith would return, and saying to. her- 
self, ‘‘He would never, never forsgke me ;. he knows I 
have no one in the whvle world,but him; he knows 
how I love him,”. she, woujd. regain, composure, and re- 
mind herself of the many detentions which might have 
.prevented, his coming. atthe time. set. Spite of all, 
/however, she was. heavy, at heart ; and at breakfast her 
anxious eyes and absent look were sad to see. They 
jhurt Felipe. ‘loo. well he knew what it meant. He 
algo, was anxious. The Sefiora saw it in his face, and it 
| vexed her. The girl might well pine, and be mortified, 
| if her lover did not appear, But why should Felipe dis- 
; quiet himself ? The Sefiora disliked it. It was a bad 
symptom. There might be trouble ahead yet. There 


imaginings had not pictured. 


Another day passed; another night; another, sag - 


another, One week now since Alessandro, as he oy 
on his horse, had grasped Felipe’s hand, and said : 


was, indeed, trouble ahead—of a sort the Sefiora’s . 


‘You will tell the Sefiorita ; you will make sure that | 


she understands why I go; and in four days k will be 


back.” One week, and he had not come. The three, 
who were watching and wondering looked, covertly, 
inwo each other's faces, each longing to know, what the, 
others thought. 

Ramona was wan and haggard. She.had, scamelly 
slept. The idea had taken possession of, her, that Alkes- 
sandro was dead. On the sixth and seventh, days she 
had walked each afternoon far down,the riven yoad, by 
which he would be sure to come ; dow, the meadows, 
and by the cross cut, out to.the highway ; at each step, 
straining her tearful eyes, inio,the distance—the cruel, 
blank, silent distance. She had;come back after dark, 
whiter and more wan than she. went out. As she sat, 
at the supper-table, silent, making no feint of eating, 
only drinking glass after glass of milk, in thirsty haste, 
even Margarita pitied her. But the Sefiora did not. 
She thought the best thing which could happen would 
be that the Indian should never come back. Ramona 
would recover from it in a little while ; the mortification 
would be the worst thing, but even that, time would 
heal. She wondered that the girl had not more pride 
than to let her wretchedness be so plainly seen. She her- 


self would have died before she would go about with | 


such a woebegone face, for a whole household to see 
and gossip about. 

On the morning of the eighth day, Ramona, desper- 
ale, waylaid Felipe, as he was going down the veranda 
steps. The Sefiora was in the garden, and saw them; 
but Ramona did not care. ‘‘ Felipe!” she cried, ‘I 
must, 1 must speak to you! Do you think Alcssandro 
is dead? What else could keep him from coming ?” 
Her lips were dry, her cheeks scarlet, her voice husky. 
A few more days of this, and she would be in a brain 
fever, Felipe thought, as he looked compassionately at 
her. | 

‘Oh no, no, dear! Do not think that!” he replied. 
-** A thousand things might have kept him.” 

thousand things would not! Nothing could 
said Ramona. ‘‘I know he is dead. Can't you send a 
messenger, Felipe, and see ?” 

The Sefiora was walking toward them. She over- 
heard the last words. Looking toward Felipe, no more 
regarding Ramona than if she had nct been within sight 
or hearing, the Sefiora said, ‘‘ It seems to me that would 
not be quite consistent with dignity. How does it strike 
you, Felipe ? ‘If you thought’ best, we might spare a 


man as soon as the vintage is done, I suppose.” 
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Most unfortunate, every way. 


ever known Alessandro’s equal in that. 
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Ramona walked away. The vintage would not be 
over for a week. There were several vineyards yet 
which had not been touched ; every hand on the place 
was hard at work, picking the grapes, treading them 
out in tubs, emptying the juice into stretched raw-hides 
swung from cross-beams in a long shed. In the willow 
copse the brandy-still was in full blast; it took one man 


to watch it; this was Juan Can’s favorite work ; for 


reasons of his own he liked best to do it alone; and 
now that he could no longer tread grapes in the tubs, he 
had a better chance for uninterrupted work at the still. 
‘‘ No ill but has its good,” he thought sometimes, as he 
lay comfortably stretched out in the shade, smoking his 


pipe day after day, and breathing the fumes of the fiery 


brandy. 

As Ramona disappeared in the doorway, the Sefiora, 
coming close to Felipe, and laying her hand on his arm, 
said, in a confidential tone, nodding her head in the 
direction in which Ramona had vanished : ‘‘ She looks 
badiy, Felipe. I don’t know what we can do. We 
surely cannot send to summon back a lover we do not 
wish her to marry, can we? It is very perplexing. 
What do you think, my 
son ?” There was almost a diabolical art in the manner 
in which the Sefiora could, by a single phrase or ques- 
tion, plant in a person’s mind the precise idea she wished 
him to think he had originated himself. 

‘‘No, of course we can’t send for him,” replied 
Felipe, angrily ; ‘‘ unless it is to send for him to marry 
her; I wish he had never set, foot on the place. I am 
sure I don’t know what todo. NRamona’s looks frighten 
me. I believe she will die.” 

‘‘T cannot wish Alessandro had never set foot on the 
place,” said the Sefiora, gently, ‘‘for I feel that I owe 


your life to him, my Felipe ; and he is not to blame for 


Ramona’s conduct. You need not fear her dying. She 
may be ill ; but people do not die of love like hers for 
Alessandro.” 

‘‘Of what kind do they die, mother ?” asked Felipe, 
impatiently. 

The Sefiora looked reproachfully at him. ‘‘ Not 
often of any,” she said ; ‘‘ but certainly not of a sudden 
passion for a person in every way beneath them, in po- 
sition, in education, in all points which are essential to 
congeniality of tastes or association of life.” 


The Sefiora spoke calmly, with no excitement, as if 


she were discussing an abstract case. Sometimes, when 


she spoke like this, Felipe for the moment felt as if she 


were entirely right, as if it were really a disgraceful 
thing in Ramona to have thus loved Alessandro. It 
could not be gainsaid that there was this gulf of which 
she spoke. Alessandro was undeniably Ramona’s infe- 
rior in position, education, in all the external matters of 
life ; but in nature, in true nobility of soul, no! Ales- 
sandro was no man’s inferior in these ; and in capacity 
to love—Felipe sometimes wondered whether he had 
This thought 
bad occurred to him more than once, as from his sick- 
bed he had, unobserved, studied the expression with 
which Alessandro gazed at Ramona. But all this made 
no difference in the perplexity of the present dilemma, in 
the embarrassment of his and his mother’s position now. 
Send a messenger to ask why Alessandro did not return ! 
Not even if he had been an accepted and publicly. rec- 
ognized lover would Felipe do that! Ramona ought to 
have more pride, She ought of herself to know that, 
And when Felipe, later in the day, saw Ramona again, 
he said as much-to her ; he said it as gently as he could ; 
so gently that she did not at first comprehend. his idea, 
It was so foreign, so incompatible with her faith, how 
could she ? 

When she did understand, she said, slowly : ‘‘ You 
mean that it will not do to send to find out if Alessandro 
is dead, because it will look as if I wished him to marry 
me whether he wished it or not ?” and she fixed her 
eyes on Felipe’s, with an expression he could not 
fathom. 

‘*Yes, dear,” he answered, 
though you put it harshly.” 

. ‘Is it not true,” she persisted, ‘‘that is what you 
mean ?” 

Reluctantly Felipe admitted that it was. 

Ramona was silent for some moments, then she said, 
speaking still more slowly, ‘‘ If you feel like that, we had 
better never speak of Alessandro again. . I suppose it is 
not possible that you should know, as I do, that nothing 


‘‘something like that, 


- but his being dead would keep him from coming back. 


Thanks, dear Felipe ;” and after this she did not speak 
again of Alessandro. 

‘Days went by; a week. The vintage wis over. The 
Sefiora wondered if Ramona would now ask again for 


a messenger to go to Temecula. Almost even the 


Sefiora relented, as she looked into the girl’s white and 
wasted face, as she sat silent, her hands folded in her 
lap, her eyes fixed'on the willows. The ultar-cloth was 
done, folded and laid away. It would never hang in 
the Moreno chapel. It was promised, in Ramona’s 


mind, to Father Salvierderra. She had resolved to go 
to him ; if he, a feeble old man, could walk all the way. 
| between Santa Barbara and their home, she could surely 


-she craved, 
to the convent at San Juan Bautista, she knew ;. she | 


do the same. She would notlose the way. There were | 


not many roads; she could ask. The convent, the 
bare thought of which had been so terrible to Ramona 
fourteen days ago, when the Sefiora had threatened her 
with it, now seemed a heavenly refuge, the only shelter 
There was a school for orphans attached 


would ask the Father to let her go there, and she. would 
spend the rest of her life in prayer, and in teaching the 
orphan girls. As hour after hour she sat revolving this 
plan, her fancy projected itself so vividly into the future, 
that she lived years of her life. She felt hereelf middle- 
aged, old. She saw the procession of nuns, going to 
vespers, leading the children by the hand; herself 
wrinkled and whitc-haired, walking between two of the 
little ones. The picture gave her peace. As soon as 
she grew a little stronger, she would set off on her 
journey to the Father; she could rot go just yet, she 
was too weak ; her feet trembled if she did but walk to 
the foot of the garden. Alessandro was dead ; there 
could be no doubt of that. He was buried in that little 
walled graveyard of which he had toldher. Sometimes 


she thought she would try and go there and see his 


grave, perhaps see his father; if Alessandro had told 
him of her, the old man would be glad to see her; 


perhaps, after all, her work might lie there, among 


Alessandro’s people. But this looked hard; she had 
not courage for it; shelter and rest were what she 
wanted—the sound of the Church’s prayers, and the 
Father’s blessing every day. The convent was the best. 

She thought she was sure that Alessandro was dead ; 
but she was not, for she still listened, still watched. 
Each day she walked out on the river road, and sat 
-waiting till dusk. At last came a day when she could 
not go ; her strength failed her. She lay all day on her 
bed. To the Sefiora, who asked frigidly if she were ill, 
she answered: ‘‘ No, Sefiora, I do not think I am ill. 
I have no pain, but I cannot get up. I shall be better 
to-morrow.” 


‘‘ | will send you strong broth and a medicine,” the 


Sefiora said; and sent her both by the hands of Mar- 
garita, whose hatred and jealousy broke down at the 
first sight of Ramona’s face on the pillow ; it looked so 
much thinner and sharper there than it had when she 
was sitting up. 


‘* Oh,. Sefiorita ! Sefiorita!” she cried, in a tone of: 


poignant grief, ‘‘are you going todie! Forgive me, for- 
give me!” 

‘‘T have nothing to forgive you, Margarita,” replied 
Ramona, raising herself on he) elbow, and lifting her 
eyes kindly on the girl’s face as she took the broth from 
her hands. ‘‘I donot know why you ask me to forgive 
you.” 


Margarita flung herself on her knees by the bed, in a 
but you do know, Sefiorita, 


passion of weeping. 
you do know! Forgive me |” 

‘‘No, I know nothing,” replied Ramona ; “but if 
you know anything, it is all forgiven. Iam not going 
to die, Margarita. I am going away,” che added, after 
a second’s pause. Her inmost instinct told her that she 
could trust Margarita now. Alessandro being dead, 


‘Margarita would no longer be her enemy, and Mar- 


garita could perhaps help her. ‘‘Iam going away, 
Margarita, as soon as I feel a little stronger. I am 
going to a convent; but the Sefiora does not amen 

You will not tell ?” 

_‘*No, Sefiorita !” whispered Margarita—thinking in 
her heart, ‘‘ Yes, she is going away, but it will be with 
the angels.”—‘‘ No, Sefiorita, I will not tell. I will do 
anything you want me to.” | 

‘‘Thanks, Margarita mia,” replied Ramona. ‘‘I 
thought you would; and she lay back on her pillow, 
and closed her eyes, looking so much more like death 
than like life that Margarita’s tears flowed faster than 
before, and she ran out to her mother, sobbing out, 
‘‘ Mother, mother! the Sefiorita is ill to death. 1 am 
sure she is. She has taken to her bed; and she is as 
white as Sefior Felipe was at the worst of the fever.” 

_ * Ay,” said old Marda, who had seen al! this for days 
back ; ‘‘ay, she has wasted away, this last week, like 
one in a fever, sure enough; I have seen it. It must be 
she is starving herself to death.” 

‘* Indeed, she has not eateu for ten 
that day ;’ and Margarita and her mother exchanged 
looks, It was not necessary to further define that day. 

‘¢ Juan Can says he thinks he will never be seen hzre 
again,” continued Margarita. 

‘‘The saints grant it, then,” said Marda, hotly, “‘ if. 
it is he has cost the Sefiorita all this! Iam that turned 


|about in. my head with it all, that I’ve no thoughts to 


think ; but plain enough it is, he is mixed up with what- 
ever tis has gone wrong.” 

‘‘T could tell what it is,” said Margarita, her old pert- 
ness coming uppermost for a moment; ‘‘ but I’ve got 
no more to say, now the Sefiorita’s lying on her bed, 
with the face she’s got. It’s enough to break your heart 
to look at her. I could just go down on my knees to 
her for all I've said ; and I will, and to Saint Francis 
too } to be with befous ines 


BB 
‘* No,” said the wiser, older Marda.. ‘‘ She. is not so 
| ill. as you think. She is young. It’s the heart’s gone 
Qut of her; that’s-all. I’ve been that way 
ple are, when they’re young.” . 
that way.” 

‘* There's - many a mile to the end of the shells my 
girl,” said Marda, significantly ; ‘‘and ‘It’s ill boast- 
ing the first out,’ was proverb when T wea'your 
age |” 
Marda. had. never much more than half-way fond 
of this own child of hers. Their natures were antag- 
onistic, Traits which, in Margarita’s father; had em- 
bittered many a day of Marda’s early married life, were 
perpetually cropping out in Margarita, making between 
the mother and daughter a barrier which evem parental 
love was not always strong enough to surmount, And, 
as was inevitable, this antagonism was constantly lead- 
ing to things which seemed to a — 
were, unjust and ill-founded. 

“‘She’s always flinging out at me, whatever: I do,” 
thought Margarita. ‘‘I know one thing; I’ll never tell 
her what the Sefiorita told me ; never—not till after she’s 
gone.” 

A sudden suspicion flashed into Margarita’s «mind. 
She seated herself.on the bench outside the kitchen 
door, to wrestle with it. What if it were not toa 
convent at all, but to Alessandro, that the Sefiorita 
meant to go! No; that was preposterous. If it. had 
been that, she would have gone with him in the out- 
set. Nobody who was plotting to run away with a 
lover ever wore such as look as the Sefiorita wore now. 
Margarita dismissed the thought ; yet it’ left: its trace. 
She would be more observant for having had it; her 
resuscitated affection for her young mistress was not 
so strong that it would resist the assaults of jealousy, if 
that passion were to be again aroused in her fiery soul. 
Though she had never been deeply in love with Ales- 
sandro herself, she had been enough so, and she remem- 
bered him vividly enough, to feel yet a sharp emotion 
of displeasure at the recollection of his devotion to the 
Sefiorita, Now that the Sefiorita seemed to be deserted, 
unhappy, prostrated, she had no room for anything 
but pity for her; but let Alessandro come on the stage 
again, and all would. be changed. The old hostility 
would return. It was but a dubious sort of ally, after 
all, that Ramona had so unexpectedly sécured in Mar- 
garita. She might prove the sharpest of broken reeds. : 

It was sunset of the eighteenth day since Alessandro’s 
departure. Ramona had lain for four days well-nigh 
motionless on her bed. She herself began to think she 
must be going to die. Her mind seemed to be vacant 
of.all thought. She did not even sorrow for Alessan- 
dro’s death ; she seemed torpid, body and soul. Such 
prostrations as these are Nature’s enforced rests, - It is 
often only by help of thein that our bodies tide: over 
crises, strains, in which, if we continued to — 
should be slain, 

As Ramona lay half unconscious—neither onde nor 
yet asleep—on this evening, she was suddenly aware of 
a vivid impression produced upon her. It was notsound ; 
it was not sight. She was alone; the house was still as 
death ; the warm September twilight silence reigned out- 
side. She sat up in her bed, intent—half alarmed—half 
glad—bewildered—alive. What had happened? Still 
there was no sound, nostir. The twilight was fast deep- 
ening ; not a breath of air moving. Gradually her be- 
wildered senses and faculties awoke from their long- 
dormant condition ; she looked around the room ; é6ven 
the walls seemed revivified ; she clasped her hands, and 
leaped from the bed. ‘* Alessandro is not dead !” she 
said aloud ; and she laughed hysterically. ‘‘ He is not 
dead !” she repeated. ‘* He is' not dead! He is some- 
where near!” . 

With quivering hands she dressed, and stole out of the 
house. After the first few seconds she found herself 
strangely strong ; she did not tremble ; her feet trod firm 
on the ground. ‘‘Oh, miracle!” she thought, as she 
hastened down the garden-walk; ‘‘I am well again! 
Alessandro is near!” So vivid was the impression, that 
when she reached the willows and found the spot silent, 
vacant, as when she had last sat there, hopeless, broken- 
hearted, she experienced a revulsion of disappointment. 
‘‘Not here!” she cried; ‘‘ not here!” and a swift fear 
shook her. ‘‘AmI mad? Is it this way, perhaps, peo- 
ple lose their senses, when they are as I have been !” 

But the young, strong blood was running swift in her 
veins. No! this was no madness; rather a newly dis- 
covered power ; a fullness of sense ; a revelation. Ales- 
‘sandro was near. 

Swiftly she walked down the river road. ‘The further 
she went the keener grew her expectation, her sense of 
Alessandro’s nearness. In her present mood she would 
have walked on and on, even to Temecula itself, sure 
that she was at each step drawing nearer to Alessandro, 
As she approached the second willow copse, which lay’ 
perhaps e quarter of a. mile west of the first, she saw 
the figure of a man, standing, leaning agaitist one of 
the trees, . She halted. It could not be Alessahdro; He 


never been 


| would not.have paused for a moment so near the house 
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where he was to find her. She was afraid to goon. It 
was late to meet a stranger in this lonely spot. The figure 
was strangely still ; so still that, as she. peered through | 
the dusk, she half fancied it might be an optical illu- 
sion. She advanced a few steps, hesitatingly, then stop- 
ped. As she did so, the man advanced a few steps, then 
stopped. As he came out from the shadows of the trees, 
she saw that he wasof Alessandro’s height. She quick- 
ened her steps, then suddenly stopped again. What did 
this mean ? It could not be Alessandro. Ramona wrung 
her hands in agony of suspense. An almost uncon- 
querable instinct urged her forward ; but terror held her 
back. After standing irresolute for some minutes, she 
turned to walk back to the house, saying, ‘‘ 1 must not 
run the risk of its being a stranger. If it is Alessandro, 
he will come.” 

But her feet seemed to refuse to move in the opposite 
direction. Slower and slower she walked for a few 
paces, then turned again. The man had returned to 
his former place, and stood as at first, er against 
the tree. 

‘‘It may be a messenger from vee ” she said ; 
messenger who has been told not to come to the ‘iy 
until after dark.” 

Her mind was made up. She quickened her pace to 
arun. A few moments more brought her so near that 
she could see distinctly. It was—yes, it was Alessan- 
dro. He did not see her. His face was turned partially 
away, his head resting against the tree ; he must be ill. 
Ramona flew rather than ran. In a moment more, 
Alessandro had heard the light steps, turned, saw Ra- 
mona, and, with a cry, bounded forward, and they 
were clasped in each other’s arms before they had 
looked in each other’s faces.. Ramona spoke first. Dis- 
engaging herself gently, and looking up, she began :: 
“ Alessandro—” But at the first sight of his face she 
shricked. Was this Alessandro—this haggard, emaci- 
ated, speechless man, who gazed at her with hollow. 
eyes, full of misery, and no joy? ‘‘O God!” cried 
Ramona, ‘‘ you have been ill! you are ill! My God, 
Alessandro, what is it !” 

Alessandro:passed his hand slowly over his forehead, | 
as if trying to collect his thoughts before speaking, ull’ 
the while keeping his eyes fixed on Ramona, with the. 
same anguished look, convulsively holding both’ her 
hands in his. 

‘* Sefiorita,” he said, ‘‘my Sefiorita!’ Then he: 
stopped. His tongue seemed to refuse him utterance ; | 
and this voice—this strange, hard, unresonant voice—_ 
whose voice was it? Not Alessandro’s. 

‘My Sefiorita,” he began again, ‘‘I could not go, 
without one sight of your face; but when I[ was here, I | 
had not courage to go near the house. If you had not’ 
come, I should have gone back without seeing you.” 

Ramona heard these words in fast-deepening terror. | 
What did they mean? Her look seemed to suggest a 
new thought to Alessandro. 

Heavens, Sefiorita!” he cried, ‘‘have you not | 
heard? Do you not know what has happened ?” 
know nothing, love,” answered Ramona. 
have heard nothing since you went away. For ten | 
days I have been sure you were dead; but to- night 
something told me that you were near, and I came to | 
meet you.” 

At the first words of Ramona’s sentence, Alessandro 
threw his arms around her again. As she said ‘‘ love,” 
his whole frame shook with emotion. 

‘*My Sefiorita !” he whispered, ‘‘ my Sefiorite 
shall I tell you! How shall I tell you !” 

‘* What is there to tell, Alessandro?” she said. ‘I 
am afraid of nothing, now that you are here, ann not 
dead, as I thought.” 

But Alessandro did not It: 
At last, straining her closer to his breast, he’ cried: 
Dearest. Sefiorita ! I feel as if I should :die when (ell 
you—I have no home; my father is dead ;'my people 
are driven out of their village; I am only a beggar 
now, Sefiorita, like those you used to feed and pity at 
the Santa Barbara convent!” As he spoke the last 
words; he reeled, and, supporting himself against the 
tree, added: ‘‘ I am not strong, meee: we have ‘been 
starving.” 

Ramona’s face did not reassure him. vee in the 


dusk he could see its look of incredulous horror. He | 


misread it. 

‘‘IT only came to look at you once more,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I will go now. May the saints bless you, 
my Sefiorita, always. I think the Virgin sent you to 
me to-night. I should never have: seen your: face if 
had not come.’ 

While he was speaking, Ramona had buried her face 
in his bosom. Lifting it now, she said, ‘‘ Did ‘you mean 
to leave me to. think you were dead, Alessandro ?” 

‘*] thought that the news about our village must have 
reached you,” he said, ‘‘and that you would know I 
had no home, and could not come, to seem to remind 
you of what you had said. Oh, Sefiorita, it was little 
enough I had before to give you ! 
dared to believe that you could come to be with me; 
but I loved you.so much, I had thought of many things 


I don’t know how I }, 
‘bury him, and then I came away. I have been three 
days on the way ; the horse, poor beast, is almost weaker 


I could do; and”—lowering his voice, and speaking 
almost’ sullenly—‘‘ it is the saints, I believe, who have 
punished me thus for having resolved to leave my peo- 
ple, and take all I had for myself and you. Now they 


‘have left me nothing ;” and he groaned. 


‘‘Who?” cried Ramona. ‘‘ Was there a battle? 
Was your father killed ?” She was trembling with horror. 

‘* No,” answered Alessandro. ‘‘ There was no battle. 
There would have been, if I had had my way; but my 
father implored me not to resist. He said it would only 
make it worse for us in theend. The sheriff, too, he 
begged me to let it all goon peaceably, and help him 
keep the people quiet. He felt terribly to have to do it. 


‘It was Mr. Rothsaker, from San Diego. We had often 


worked for him on his ranch. He knew all about us. 
Don’t you recollect, Sefiorita, I told you about him— 
how fair he always was, and kind too? He has the 
biggest wheat-ranch in Cajon; we've harvested miles 
and miles of wheat for him. He said he would have 
rather died, almost, thun have had it todo; but if we 


J resisted, he would have to order his men to shoot. He 
| had twenty men with him. They thought there would 


be trouble; and well they might—turning a whole vil- 
lage full of men and women and children out of their 
houses, and driving them off like foxes. If it had been 
any man but Mr. Rothsaker, I would have shot him 
dead if I had hung for it ; but I knew if he thought we 
must go, there was no help for us.” 

‘But, Alessandro,” interrupted Ramona, ‘‘I can’t 
understand. Who was it made Mr. Rothsuker do it ? 
Who has the land now ?” 

‘‘I don’t know who they are,” Alessandro replied, 
his voice full of anger and scorn. ‘‘ va re Americans 
—eight or ten of them. They all got' together and 
brought a suit, they call it, up in San Francisco ; and it 
was decided in the court that’ they owned all our land. 
That was all Mr. Rothsaker could tell about it. It was 
the law, hesaid, and nobody could go against the law.” 

‘* Oh,” said Ramona, “‘ that’s the way the Americans 


took so much of the Sefiora’s land awuy from her. It 
| was in the court up in San Francisco ; and they decided 


that miles and miles of her Jand, which the General had 
always had, was not hers at all. They said it belonged 
tothe United States Government.” 

‘‘They are a pack of thieves and liars, every one of 
| them !” cried Alessandro. 
the land in this country ; we might all just as well 
| throw ourselves into the sea, and let them have it. My 
father has been telling me this for years. He saw it 
| coming ; but I did not believe him. I did not think 
men could be so wicked ; but he was right. I am glad 
he is dead. That isthe only thing I have to be thankful 
for now. One day I thought he was going to get well, 


i and I prayed to the Virgin not to let him. I did not 


1} want him to live. He never knew anything clear after 


they took him out of his house. That was before I got 
Il found him sitting on the ground outside. 
They said it was the sun that had turned him crazy; 


| there. 


but it was not. It was his heart breaking in his bosom. 
He would not come out of his house, and the men lifted 
| him up and carried him out by force, and threw him 
on the ground ; and then they threw out all the furni- 
ture we had ; and when he saw them doing that, he put 
his hands up to his head, and called out, ‘ Alessandro | 
Alessandro ! and I was not there! Sefiorita, they said 1t 
was @ voice to make the dead hear, that he called with ; 
and nobody could stop him. All that day and all the 
night he kept on calling. God! Sefiorita, I wonder I 
did ‘not die when they toldme! WhenI got there, some 
one had built up a little booth of tule over his head, to 
keep the sun off. He did not call any more, only for 
water, water! That was what made them think the sun 
had done it. They did all they could ; but it was such 
a dreadful time, nobody could do much; the sheriff's 
men were in great hurry ; they gave no time, They 
said the people must all be off in twodays. Everybody 
was running hither and thither. Everything out of the 
hov: es in piles on the ground. The people took all the 
roofs off their houses, too. They were made of the tule 
reeds ; so they would do again. Oh, Sefiorita, don’t ask 
me'to tell youany more! It is likedeath. I can’t !” 

Rumona was crying bitterly. She did not know what 
to say. What was love, in face of such calamity ? 
What had she to give to a man stricken like this ? 

‘* Don’t weep, Sefiorita,” said Alessandro, drearily. 


“Tears kill one, and do no good.” 


‘‘ How long did your father live ?” asked Ramona, 


clasping her arms closer around his neck. They were 


sitting on the ground now, and Ramona, yearning over 
Alessandro, as if she were the strong one and he the one 


| to be sheltered, had drawn his head to her bosom, 
caressing him as if he had been hers for years. Nothing 


could have so clearly shown his enfeebled and benumbed 


condition as the manner in which he received these 
caresses, which once would have made him beside him- 


self with joy. me leaned against her breast asa child 


‘might. 


“*He! He died only four days ago. I stayed to 


‘‘They are going to steal all 


thanI. The Americans took my horse,” Alessandro said. 
‘‘ Took your horse !” cried Ramona, aghsat. ‘‘ Is that 
the law, too ?” 
‘‘So Mr. Rothsaker told me. He said the judge had 
said he must take enough of our cattle and horses to 
pay all it had cost for the suit up in San Francisco. 


They didn’t reckon the cattle at what they were worth, 


I thought ; but they said cattle were selling very low 
now. There were not enough in all the village to pay 
it, so we had to make it up in. horses; and they took 
mine. 
away, or I would have put a ball into Benito’s head be- 
fore any American should have had him to ride. But I 
was overin Pachanga with my father. He would not 
stir a step for anybody but me; so I led him all the 
way ; and then after he got there he was so ill I never 
left him a minute. He did not know me any more, nor 
know anything that had happened. I built a little hut 
of tule, and he lay on the ground till he died. When I 
put him in his grave, I was glad.” 

‘‘In Temecula ?” asked Ramona. 

‘‘In Temecula!” exclaimed Alessandro, fiercely. 
‘You don’t seem to understand, Sefiorita. We have 
no right in Temecula, not even to our graveyard full of 
the dead. Mr. Rothsaker warned us all not to be hang- 
ing about there ; for he said the men who were coming 
in were a rough set, and they would shoot any Indiap 
at sight, if they saw him trespassing on their property.” 

‘Their property !” ejaculated Ramona. 

‘“‘ Yes ; itis theirs,” said Alessandro, doggedly. ‘‘ That 
isthe law. They’ve got all the papers to show it. That 
is what my father always said; if the Sefior Valdez 
had only given hima paper! But they never did in 
those days. Nobody had papers. The American law 
is different.” 

‘It’s a law of thieves !” cried Ramona. 

‘““Yes, and of murderers too,” said Alessandro. 
‘‘Don’t you call my father murdered just as much as 
if they had shot him? Ido! And, O Sefiorita, my 
Sefiorita, there was José ! You recollect José, who went 
for my violin ? But, my beloved one, I am killing you 
with these terrible things! I will speak no more.” , 

‘‘No, no, Alessandro. Tell me all, all. You must 
have no grief I do not share. Tell me about José,” 
cried Ramona, breathlessly. | 

‘*Sefiorita, it will break your heart to hear. José 
was married a yearago. He had the best house in 
Temecula, next to my father’s. It was the only other 
one that had a shingled roof. And he had a barn too, 
and that splendid horse he rode, and oxen, and a flock 
of sheep. He was at home when the sheriff came. A 
great many of the men were away, grape-picking. 
That made it worse. But José was at home; for his 
wife had a little baby only a few weeks old, and the 
child seemed sickly and not like to live, and José would 
not leave it. “José was the first une that saw the sheriff 
riding in to the village, and the band of armed men 
behind him, and José knew what it meant. He had 
often talked it over with me and with my father, and 
now he saw that it had come ; and he went crazy in one 
minute, and fell on the ground al! froth at his mouth. 
He had had a fit like that once before ; and the doctor 
said if he had another, he would die. But he did not. 
They picked him up, and presently he was better ; and 
Mr. Rothsaker said nobody worked so well in the 
moving the first day as José did. Most of the men 
would not lifta hand. They sat on the ground with 
the women, and covered up their faces, and would not 
see. But José worked: and, Sefiorita, one of the first 
things he did ‘was to run with my father’s violin to the 
store, to Mrs. Hartsel, and ask her to hide it for us; 
José knew it was worth money. But before noon the 
second day he had another fit, and died in it—died 
right in his own door, carrying out some of the things ; 
and after Carmena—that’s his wife’s name—after Car- 
mena saw he was dead, she never spoke, but sat rock- 


ing back and forth on the ground, with the baby in her > 


arms. She went over to Pachanga at the same time I 
did with my father. It was a long procession of us.” 

‘* Where is Pachanga ?” asked Ramona. 

‘‘ About three miles from Temecula, a little sort of 
cafion. I told the people they’d better move over 
there ; the land did not belong to anybody, and perhaps 
they could make a living there. There isn’t any water ; 
that’s the worst of it.” : 

** No water !” cried Ramona. 

‘‘No running water. There is one little spring, and 
they dug a well by it as soon as they got there ; so there 
was water to drink, but that is all. 
could hardly keep up, and I carried the baby for her 


on one arm, while I led my father with the other hand ; 


but the baby cried, so’ she took it back. I thought 
then it wouldn’t live the day out; but it did live till 
the morning of the day my father died. Just afew 
hours before he died, Carmena came along with the 
baby rolled up in her shawi, and sat down by me on 
the ground, and did not speak. When I said, ‘ How is 


the little one ?’ she opened her shawl and showed it to 


| 


me, dead. ‘Good, Carmena!’ said I. ‘Itis good! 


‘My father is dying,'too. We will bury them together.’ 


I was not there the day they drove the cattle — 


I saw Carmena 


- added, faintly ; ‘‘ but not often. 
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So she sat by me all that morning, and at night she 
helped me dig the graves. I wanted to put the baby 
on my father’s breast ; but she said no, it must have a 
little grave. So she dug it herself; and we put them 
in; and she never spoke, except that once. She was 


‘sitting there by the grave when I came away. I made 


a cross of two little trees with the boughs chopped off, 
and sect it up by the graves. So that is the way our 
new graveyard was begun—my father and the little 


baby ; it is the very young and the very old that have 


the blessed fortune to die. I cannot die, it seems !” 

‘‘ Where did they bury José ?” gasped Ramona. 

‘‘In Temecula,” said Alessandro. ‘‘ Mr. Rothsaker 
made two of his men dig a grave in our old graveyard 
for José. But I think Carmena will go at night and 
bring his body away. I would! But, my Sefiorita, 
it is very dark; I can hardly see your beloved eyes. 
I think you must not stay longer. Can I go as far as 
the brook with you, safely, without being seen ? The 
saints bless you, beloved, for coming! I could not 
have lived, I think, without one more sight of your 
face ;” and, springing to his. feet, Alessandro stood 
waiting fur Ramona to move, She remained still. 
She was in asore strait. Her heart held but one im- 
pulse, one desire—to go with Alessandro ; nothing was 
apparently further from his thoughts than this. Could 
she offer to go? Should she risk laying a burden on 
him greater than he could bear? If he were indeed a 
beggar, as he said, would his life be hindered or helped 
by her? She felt herself strong and able. Work had 
no terrors for ber; privations she knew nothing of, but 
she felt no fear of them. 

‘* Alessandro !” she said, in atone which startled him. 

Sefiorita !” he eaid, tenderly. 

‘* You have never once called me Ramona.” 

‘‘T cannot, Sefiorita !” he replied. 

not ?” 

‘‘IT do not know. I sometimes think ‘ Ramona,’” he 
If I think of you by 
any other name than as my Sefiorita, it is usually by a 
name you never heard.” 

‘* What is it ?” exclaimed Ramona, wonderingly. 

‘‘An Indian word, my dearest one, the name of the 
bird you: are like, the wood-dove. In the Luiseno 
tongue that is Majel; that was what I thought my 
people would have callec you, if you had come to dwell 
among us. It is a beautiful name, Sefiorita, and is like 

eu.” 
: Alessandro was still standing. Ramona rose ; coming 
close to him, she laid both her hands on his breast, and 
her head on her hands, and said; ‘‘ Alessandro, I have 
something to tell you. 
your people.” 

Alessandro’s silence astonished her. ‘‘ You are sur- 
prised,” she said. ‘‘I thought.you would be glad.” 

_ “ The gladness of it came to me long ago, my Sefio- 
rita,” he said. ‘‘I knew it!” 
‘* How ?” cried Ramona. 

Alessandro !” 

‘How could I?” he replied. 
Canito, it was, told me.” 

‘‘Juan Canito!” said Ramona, nusingly. ‘‘ How 
could he have known ?” Then in afew rapid words 
she told Alessandro all that the Sefiora had told her. 
‘Ts that whut Juan Can said ?” she asked. 

‘‘All except the father’s name,” stammered Ales- 
sandro, 

‘‘ Who did he say was my father ?” she asked. 

Alessandro was silent. 

‘‘It matters not,” said Ramona. 


‘‘And you never told me, 


‘*T dared not. Juan 


‘‘He was wrong. 


- The Sefiora, of course, knew. Hewas a friend of hers, 


and of the Sefiora Ortegna, to whom he gave me. But 
I think, Alessandro, I have more of my mother than of 
my father.” 

‘* Yes, you have, my Sefiorita, ” replied Alessandro, 
tenderly. ‘‘ After I knew it, I then saw what it was in 
your face had always seemed to me like the faces of 
my own people.” 3 

“« Are you nct glad, Alessandro ?” 

‘* Yes, my Sefiorita.” 

What more should Ramona say ? Suddenly her heart 


gave way ; and without premeditation, without resolve, 


almost without consciousness of what she was doing, 


she flung herself on Alessandro’s breast, and cried: 


“*Oh, Alessandro, take me with you! I would rather 
die than have you leave me again !” 


[INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Unton, accompanied with a postage stamp. will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable } 


1. What interpretation do you give to that account in Matthew 
of the dead coming out of their graves after the resurrection of 
Christ? Does it favor the belief in the resurrection of this mate- 
rial body ? 

2. In Romans it says: ‘‘ Death entereth the world through sin.” 
Does this mean physical death? That was in the world long 


_ before. 


8. Were the Jewish sacrifices typical of Christ's sacrifice? If 


. 80, does not that favor the propitiatory or expiatory theory of 


Iam an Indian. I belong to 


the Atonement, as opposed t the moral influence theory and 
other kindred theories coming recently intofavor? A. P. 

1. There is nothing to throw any light on the question 
whether the dead reported by Matthew to have been raised 
at the time of the death of Christ were like Lazarus, re. 
cently dead, and raised with their natural bodies to a natural 
life, or what afterwards became of them. 

2. Natural death can be understood to have entered the 
world through sin only by the prescience of God, as a prep- 
aration for a world which would be the abode of sin, and 
therefore suffering. 

3. The Jewish sacrifices are treated by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as typical of Christ’s sacrifice, and prophetic of 
it; but we do not see that that fact thrower any light on the 
fundamental question whether the sacrifice is a satisfaction 
of law, an appeasement of wratb, a means of spiritual in- 
fluence, or an expression of the divine nature. This qués- 


tion, so far as it can be defermined at all, must be deter- 


mined by other considerations. 


Will you please give information in regard to the Wolfe Baby- 
lonia Expedition; when it is expected to start, etc.; also to 
whom of its members would . write for information concerning 
it? | 

Mi.Ton, Iowa. 

The fullest information about the Wolfe Expedition is in 
the ‘‘ Andover Review’’ for July. It is under the charge of 
the Rev. William Hayes Ward, D.D., and will probably in- 
clude Messrs. Clark and Sterrell, wig have been at. Assos. 
It starts the first week in September. The objective point 
is the region south and southeast of Babylon, about the 
junction of the two rivers, or eastward of the junction. ' It 
has to do with the origin of the Babylonian civilization, as 
the later history of Babylon and Assyriais pretty well known 
now. 


Will you please give us your opinion of the manna supplied to 
the Israelites? Was not its preservation in the ark miraculous ? 


We are so remote from the time of the fall of the manna, | 


and the account itself is so wholly unscientific in form and 
purpose, that we cannot be sure as.to what it was, nor as 
to the nature of its preservation. Wethink that the most 
probable opinion is one which identifies the manna with a 


food called by that name to the present day in the deserts 


of Arabia ; and which regards the miracle to consist in the 
amount and continuance of the supply. While the preser- 
vation is not expressly attributed to any miraculous inter- 
position, it is difficult to accountjfor it on ary other hypoth- 


esis. 
@ue Home. 


~BABY’S SECOND SUMMER. 


H, it’s her teeth. You must expect some irregu- 

larities during second summer. It is nothing to 
be uneasy about.” With such words does many a 
mother quiet her fears in regard to her baby’s health, 
and as a consequence a simple disturbance of the bowels 
is disregarded until it becomes serious, or perhaps fatal. 
It is an error to suppose that teething, in itself, is the 
cause of disturbed digestion. Teething is a perfectly 
physiological process, and in a natural condition creates 
no serious difficulty. But during the period generally 
spoken of as the second summer, certain changes are 
taking place in the alimentary canal which render it pe- 
culiarly sensitive. Until this time the infant has lived 
upon milk, and its digestive apparatus has been particu- 
larly adapted to the digestion of milk. But as the teeth 
make their appearance, the salivary glands begin to 
grow and become active, and at the same time certain 
other glands of the small intestines are developed, whose 
oftice, ike that of the salivary glands, is to secrete a 
fluid which assists in digesting amylaceous or starchy 
substances. But these glands are yet immature, and 
their very unfolding causes a susceptibility to irritation 
in the alimentary canal. 
preparing for the introduction of solid food, but is not 
in a condition to dispose of any large quantity of it. 
During this period of susceptibility, the change from 
the bland milky diet of the baby should be very gradual. 
Milk still continues to be the food best adapted to its 
needs and digestive capabilities. A child whose food 
and dress are wisely ordered will be apt to pass through 
the second summer, with all its bug-bear of teething. 
with comparatively little disturbance. Dr. Monti, of. 
the Polyklinik at Vienna, Austria, says: ‘‘ I have seen 
many cases of so-called teething fever, disrrhoeas, and 
convulsions, and I have never yet seen a case in which 
I could not find some error of diet as the disturbing 
cause.” Dr. Monti is particularly averse to the use of 
rice, white bread, or any other starchy food for infants ; 
and in cases where milk is not procurable, advises meat 
broths as best adapted to the child’s physical conforma- 
tion. 

‘‘Oh, I give her a taste of everything on the table, to 
have her get used to it,” says the mother, proudly, not 
knowing that she is putting into her darling’s stomach 
food wholesome enough for an adult, but for the. 
baby as innutritious asa stone. Llow many times do 
we hear mothers say, despondingly, *‘ The baby doesn’t 
eat anything at all; Iam worried about her ;” when, 
on inquiry, we find that the child has had plenty of 
milk, but because it refuses solid food the mother thinks 
itis starving. The instinct of the babe very often is 


The digestive apparatus is. 


| 


wiser den the judgment of the mother. The diet: for ‘' 
the second summer should be principally pure milk. If 
any addition be made to it, it may be in cooked ‘sub- 
acid fruits, or fruit juices, without the seeds, of berries ; 
a thin, strained gruel of oatmeal, or a mush of sifted 
Graham flour ; this will furnish all that the child needs | 
in. nourishment and in variety. The meals should 
be given. with regularity, and all ‘‘ piecing” forbidden. 
Last: week I saw a child, two years old, who ate 


& fair amount of milk several times a day, coaxed to — 
‘eat cake, boiled turnips, beets with vinegar, roast beef, 


boiled potatoes, raw tomatoes, fried potatoes, pop corn, 
and pie, at meals, and between meals; and then the — 
mother was buying brandy, a poison, to give it because 
it had a diarrhoea, One piece of fried potato, one 
mouthful of raw apple, one bite of pickled beet, may be 
enough to create a disturbance of the bowels which may 
result in death. There are other causes of disturbances 
of{the bowels in children. They are often not properly 
clothed. Their dress is not varied with the variations 
of temperature. Not only should the dress be suited to 
different days, but to different times of the day. There 
are several degrees difference between the temperature 
of the morning and evening, and the middle of the day ; 
and yet too often the little slip, that is sufficient for the 
greatest heat of the day, is the only garment both in the 
dews of morning and the coo! air of evening. In this 
way the surface of the body is chilled, and internal con- 
gestions result. More than one fatal case of summe1 
complaint has resulted from a thinly clad child sitting 
in a pleasant breez-, which too suddenly cooled the 
heated surface. It takes time and thought to put on 
the thicker garments in the morning, take them off in 

he heat of the day, and replace them as the afternoon 

egins to wane; or to remember to change the dress if 
a sudden storm cools the air; but it pays. During the 
whole day the bowels should be covered with a layer of 
thin flannel under the dress ; and a thicker pair of stock- 
ings and a little flannel jacket, morning and evening, 
will then add all the warmth that the child will be apt 
to need. The careful mother will keep a constant 
watch as to the temperature of her little one, not oppress- 
ing it with a superabundance of garments, nor yet al- 
lowing it to become chilled. The essentials of a second 
summer free from disturbance are : food suited to the age 
of the child ; dress suited to the weather, and also to the 
health of the child ; regularity of eating and sleeping ; 
pure air both night and day ; and absolute cleanliness of 
body and clothing. These, with the cloudless skies of 
mother’s eyes, and the cheerful warmth of mother’s 
smile, will counterbalance the variations of the weather, 
and preserve in healthful happiness the darling of the 
household. 


| WASP AND BEE STINGS. 


CORRESPONDENT ofan English journal gives 
the following simple remedy for almost instantane- 
ously removing the pain of wasp and bee stings. He 
says: ‘‘ Immediately on being stung, place the hollow 
barrel of a key around the sting, and press until it begins 
to hurt. On removing the key the sting will be found 
lying outside the puncture it has made, and inside the 
ring formed by the pressure of the key barrel. All pain 
disappears at once, no swelling takes place, and in afew | 
minutes it is difficult to find again where one has been 
stung. The sting, in fact, has been extracted‘before its 
venom has had time to get absorbed into the tissues.” 
He adds that he had just seen in the ‘‘ Times” an account 
of the death of two persons caused by the sting of wasps. 
We have every now and then heard also of similar 
fatalities in the United States from bees as well as wasps. 
The above method of removing the sting answers very 
well, but a fine forceps, if at hand, is better than es key 
to rid one of the sting. But if the poison is left behind, 
the wound should be well sucked, and ammonia (sal 
volatile) applied to it. Scraping a raw onion ahd placing 
the pulp on the wound isa good remedy. If stung in 
the mouth or throat, chew a piece of raw onion and 
swallow slowly, or suck in some onion juice. Laundry 
blue is also recommended. 

Yet one of the most certain things, which we have 
often used to remove the pain from the sting of either 
wasp, bee, or mosquito, is fine soil taken up fresh from 
the ground, and bound tightly over the wound. This: 
is at hand at all times in the country. The removal of 
pain is almost instantaneous on application. We pre- 
sume this would be efficacious in other insect bites or 
stiugs —perhaps that of the tarantula, and 
of hot climates. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thts department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for thts column. a 


Can Some otie tell me where I can 
“ Anthony’s Farewell to Cleopatra ’’? composed, I think, by Col- 


gonel Little, just before he fell at the Battle of Gettysburg. The 


first lines run thus— 3 
“Tam dying; Egypt; dying, = 
And oy life is ebbing fast.” 
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If it is a solitary poem, would The Christian Union be willing to 
publish it in its colums, and gratify A SUBSCRIBER ? 
General William Haines Lytle (not Little), the author of 
this popular poem, was born at Cincinnati, Ohio, November 
2, 1826. He was graduated at Cincinnati College, and stud- 
ied and practiced law. Having inherited a military disposi- 
tion, he soon left his peaceful life to become a colonel in the 


Mexican War, and, although returning to his profession and 
serving the State in the Legislature, he was identified with 


the State militia, and was ready to do good service in his 
conntry’s defense at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was 
severely wounded twice, but, taking only brief time at home 
for recovery, he returned to active service, and was fatally 
wounded at Chickamauga, September 20, 1863. We find 
this poem in many popular collections which contain no 
other of General Lytle’s. We believe there are others in 
print in a volume called ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of the West.” 
ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Lam dying, Egypt, dying ! 
Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 
And the dark Platonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast. 
Let thine arms, O Queen ! support me ; 
Hush thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 
Listen to the great heart-secrets 
Thou, and thou alone, must hear. 


Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my wrecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Aetium’s fatal shore ; 

Though no glittering guards surround me, 
Prompt to do their master’s will— 

I must perish like a Roman, 
Die the great Triumvir still. 


Let not Caesar's servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low; 

*T was no foeman’s hand that slew him— 
was himself that struck the blow; 

His who, pillowed on thy bosom, | 
Turned aside from glory’s ray, 

His who, drunk with thy caresses, 
Madly threw a world away. 


- Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my fame at Rome, 

Where my noble spouse, Octavia, 
Weeps within her widowed home, 
Seek her; say the gods have told me — 

Altars, augurs, circling wings— 
That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 


As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian, 
Glorious sorceress of the Nile ! 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendor of thy smile ; 

Give the Cesar crowns and arches, 
Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

I can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine ! 


Iam dying, Egypt, dying; 
Hark! the insulting foeman’s cry. 
They are coming—quick ! my falchion! 
Let me front them ere I die. 
Ah! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 
Isis and Osiris guard thee ! 
Cleopatra, Rome—farewell ! 


‘*The Ladies’ Peace,’’ ‘‘ Za Paix des Dames,’” was con- 
cluded at Cambrai, France, July, 1529, between Charles V. 
of Spain and Francis I. of France. It wassocalled because 
it was negotiated by Margaret of Austria, the aunt of 
Charles, und Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis. Any 
further particulars can be obtained from tne histories of 
that period. Ienjoy this column in your paper, and am 
very glad to contribute my mite towardit. © M.L.B. 


©ur Younc Fotks. 
ALL OUT OF AN ASH-BARREL. 


By OLIveE THORNE MILLER. 


T was ‘‘ash-barrel day,” in Barclay Street, New 

York, one pleasant morning in May, and every shop 

on the street had decorated the walk in front of its door 

with a barrel or box of rubbish ready for the “ ash- 
men” to empty and carry away. 

Long before the expected carts came lumbering 
around the corner, there appeared on the scene a young 
girl. She was not very attractive ; barefooted, ragged, 
and dirty ; a shawl tied over her tangled black hair, and 
_ ahard, saucy look in her face. In her hand she carried 
a long iron, hooked at the end, and over her shoulder a 
coarse bag; the former she thrust into each barrel as 
she came to it, and anything she dragged up that could 
be sold she stuffed into the bag to curry away. In this 
way she had already collected half a bushel of old paper, 
rags, bones, bottles, and other stuff you iat et not con- 
sider of the least value. 

She was well known on the street, for many a spruce 
clerk standing in the door spoke jeeringly to her, and none 
failed to get a sharp reply, with generally an ugly gri- 
mace, which always caused acoarse laugh and more talk. 
Bad-tempered, ready to ‘‘talk back,” even to scratch 
and bite if interfered with, Val, the ash-barrel girl, 
seems a strange character for a story. But this isn’t the 
end, you know, it’s only the beginning. 

The first poke of her hook in a barrel before : a large 
china store uncovered a very unusual object—a doll’s 


head. A look of surprise came into her large black 
eyes, next a quick glance around to see if any one was 
looking, and then a sudden disappearance of the treas- 


ure in her pocket. 


She hurried through the rest of the barrels in the row, 


and passed down the street toward the river, thinking of 


a hiding-place she knew. It was a corner formed by a 
pile of lumber on the end of a pier in the North River, 
so small and so hard to reach that few knew of it, 


‘where she often spent a quiet half-hour, sure of not 


being ordered away by policeman or workman, looking 
at the river and the boats, thinking hard thoughts of her 
hated life, and dreaming of plans to run away, or to 
change things in some way. For she could remember 
things very different—a sweet-faced mother who talked 
another language, and called hef Violetta ; clean clothes, 
enough to eat, and a decent home. That was two or 
three years ago, before her mother was carried to a hos- 
pital and never came back, and she had to poke over 
ash-barrels to keep from starving. 

This morning, as I said, she finished her task, and 
hastened to her private nook. Safely she slipped 
through the entrance, and past the policeman, quickly 
ran across the narrow plank over the water, seized the 
end of a projecting board, swung herself around the 
corner of the pile, at the great risk of falling into the 
river, and then sat down in her retreat. 

The moment she was safe, she drew from her pocket 
the treasure she had found, and examined it at her 
leisure. It was avery pretty head of bisque, with a 


| sweet face, blue eyes, and head covered with short real 


curls of blond color. It was not soiled, being protected 
by the straw it was packed in, and was not injured in 
the least, except—it was broken short off at the neck. 

This, of course, unfitted it to be sold; but this had 
given it to Val, and she did not regard it. She was lost 
in the beauty of the face, and her feeling of unexpected 
wealth. This washer very own! You who have dolls 
and friends in plenty cannot imagine the joy this poor 
doll’s head gave the lonely little ash-barrel girl. 

No one should ever see this treasure. It should have 
a body and adress. Val couldn’t yet think how, but 
she was sure she could contrive it. It should have a 
name, tco—hers—the prettiest she knew. It should be 
Violetta. ‘ Val’s good enough for me !” she said, scorn- 
ing her own shabby clothes and soiled hands. 

Some time passed in dreaming and planning before 

Val remembered that she must go back, or the master 
for whom she worked would wonder where she had 
been, and perhaps suspect she had found something ; 
he always did suspect that, and was very severe. Slowly, 
and after along, lingering look, she hid her treasure 
away in her pocket, took up her bag, and retraced her 
steps. 
_ She passed through several streets, and at last turned 
into a narrow alley between two tall, tumble-down 
houses. Thealley ended, in the middle of the block, in a 
small court, paved over, and half filled with rubbish of 
all sorts. Into this court opened several wretched 
buildings, and every building had dozens of inbabitants. 
Even on this fresh May day, so clear and breezy out- 
side, the air was heavy with bad odors, and noisy with 
voices of children. 

Val hurried across the court, and entered the door of 
what she called her home. It was a rather large room, 
the greater part occupied with the contents of the bags 
brought in by the dozen or more boys and girls who 
worked for the owner. The bags had bcen emptied, 
and the contents half sorted into piles, each kind by 
itself, ready to be taken out and sold. _— 

This was all that Val had of home and comfort. Was 
it any wonder that as soon as the day’s tasks were over, 
and she had devoured her share of the poor food, she 
should go back in the street to wander about, to steal if 
she had a chance, to sit on sunny doorsteps, hang around 
shop windows, and try in every way desperation could 
suggest to add some pleasure to life ? 

One side of an old pile of rags in a corner of the room 
Val called hers, and had established her claim by many 
fights and hard words. Under this was her only hiding- 
place, and here was carefully concealed the doll’s 
head. 

As she had chance, when no one was in the room, Val 
arranged a body by making a hard roll of a tolerably 
clean piece of muslin she had found, and stuffing one 
end into the open neck of ler treasure. No arms or 
legs, even no shoulders, had this queer doll, yet Val was 
delighted when she had accomplished even so much. 

The next thing was a dress. Now, Val had one 
piece of finery, found in an ash-barrel before a grand 
house up-town. It was a lady’s silk apron, soiled and 
worn, having probably descended from the parlor to 
the kitchen, and at last to the ash-barrel. It was soiled, 


to be sure, but it was soft in texture and rich in color, 
and it was lavishly trimmed with ruffles. 

Often at night, when all were asleep, and the moon or 
the street-lamp made a little light in the room, Val had 
drawn this treasure from its hiding-place, stroked it and 
admired it, tried it on, and dreamed of the day she 
longed for, when she should dare to wear anything so 


elegant. Now, however, that she had her dear Violetta 


to dress, she remembered the apron, and decided that | 


the doll, and not she, should wear it. 

She waited impatiently for Sunday, when, work 
being stopped because of the city laws and the police, 
every one went out and spent the day where it pleased 
them—on the docks, or on the streets, mission schools 
not having yet penetrated the court. Val had been used 
to spend much of her Sunday, when the weather was 
fine, in the nook behind the lumber, but this day she 
stayed at home and dressed her precious doll. She had 


no needles or thread, or scissors with which to cut and 


fashion her dress, even if she had known how to do so, 
but she had plenty of pins which she had picked up. 
With these she arranged the little apron into a dress, 
finishing the whole by tying the ribbon-strings around 
the waist to form a sash. 

No French doll of the most elegant sort, with dresses 


and jewels by the trunkful, ever gave so much pleasure, — 
I am sure, as this one poor little head, dressed in an old 


silk apron. 

Val was in ecstasies. She could not take her eyes off 
the beautiful creature, and she felt as happy as if she 
had found a friend. She sat her up on a broken chair 
before her, called her Violetta, and talked to her in the 
language her mother had talked—Italian. 

That hour the poor ash- barrel girl was more happy than 
any queen, for she forgot her dismal surroundings, her 
hard life, her crue] master, her always yearning hunger, 
while her eyes grew soft and her heart warm with real 
love for her treasure. 

Now, ‘‘ Old Rags ”’—-as her master was called in the 
court—was very well-to-do for a resident in that place; 
and though hard in general, he had one soft spot in his 
heart. That was for his daughter Mina, who was a crip- 
ple and a great sufferer: it was said on account of her 
father’s brutal treatment when young. 

However that may be, he was very gentle to her now, 
and had another room than the one Val lived in, on 
purpose for her. This room, furnished decently, though 
very poorly, was to Val a picture of comfort. It had 
chairs that could be used, a real bed with pillows and 
cover, a table with whole dishes to eat from. Into this 
room Val had often looked with envy of the poor girl 
lying there. She envied her pleasant room, her decent 
clothes, enough to eat, her easy life because she did not 
have to poke over ash-barrels. 

A day or two after she had completed the dress of 
Violetta, and while her heart was still full of happiness, 
Val had occasion to pass the door of Mina’s room. It 
was a little open, and, looking in, as she always did, 
she caught sight of the child on her bed, her face white 
and drawn with pain. This was nothing new, but Val’s 
eyes fell upon a doll which was evidently carefully 
cherished by the little invalid. It was of rags rolled 
into a bundle, and dressed in a piece of faded calico 
simply pinned around it like a shawl. 

In av instant Val thought of Violetta, so much more 
beautiful, and this thought softening her heart, she was 
seized with the first feeling of pity she had ever felt 
for Mina. ‘‘ How she would love Violetta !” came like 
a flash into her mind, instantly followed by the thought, 
‘‘But I won’t give her away.” 

She went back to the other room, but somehow she 


could not get that suffering child out of her mind ; nor 


could she put away the thought of the hanpiness Vio- 
letta would bring to her. For the first time she realized 
what it must be to be shut up all the time; suffering, 
too—with no fresh, sweet air as Val could get when she 
went down to the water; no cool sea breeze ; no warm 
sunshine ; no pretty shop-windows to look into and 
think what you would have if you could choose; not 
one of the pleasant things that even an ash-barrel girl 
could have. 

‘* But she doesn’t have to carry an old bag, and poke 
in the dirt,” Val said to herself, angry that she should 
pity one so much better off than she. ‘‘ Though 1’d 
rather do that than never go out,” she couldn’t help 
thinking. ‘‘ And then she has good dresses to wear, 
and enough to eat,” came to her from the other side. 
‘‘ But she isin pain all the time, and often can’t eat a 
bit,” was the answering thought, © 


So the battle went on in Val’s heart ; the pity she could — 
not drive away, against the hard envy she had always © 


felt. ‘Then, too, when the pity would get the advantage, 
it always suggested that Val should give her the doll. 

That was the point to which the struggle always came 
around. 

Several days passed, and the next Sunday came before 
Val had fought the battle out for herself; but at last 
pity conquered, and she resolved to give her one treasure 
to one who needed it morethan she. On this day, there- 
fore, after everybody had gone out, Val, taking a passion- 


ate leave of Violetta, hid her in a fold of her dress, and 


went to Mina’s door. 
The poor child lay, as usual, on her little bed. Val 


walked in, and, without a word, held up Violetta. 


** See my doll !” she said, in a moment, shortly. 
_ Mina’s eyes opened wide with surprise and admiration. 


|‘ Oh, how sweet! Where did you get her ?” she gasped. 
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‘‘Found her head ; myself, Val,. 
briefly. 

‘‘T never saw one so pretty,” said Mina. ‘‘May I 


take her aminute ? I’ll be just as careful,” 

‘‘ You may have her to keep !” shouted out Val, hand- 
ing her over. 

Mina’s amazement almost struck herdumb. That any 
one should give away such a treasure was beyond her 
understanding. 

‘“‘To keep?” - 

‘‘ F’r ever ’n ever,” said Val, bravely, though the words 
seemed to choke her. 

‘‘Oh !” was all the poor girl ood say, in her emotion, 
and Val boltei out of the room, rushed down stairs, 
and threw herself on the pile of rags, feeling more deso- 
late than ever, 

Not that she wished to take back the gift, but it was a 
wrench to her very heart-strings, It wasasif you were 
giving up everything nice and pretty you have - the 
world. 

‘‘ Never mind !” she said to herself; ‘‘ I can 
and she can’t, Maybe I'll find another head—and an- 
other apron,” she added, more slowly ; ‘‘ though I most 
know I sha’n’t.” 

In spite of her pain at the loss of Violetta, Val was 


_ surprised to find a strange new feeling about her heart, 
. a sort of warmth unusual to her. 


She began to feel an 
interest in Mina, » constant wish to do something for 
her. She began to hang around her door, partly to see 
the doll, which was cherished to her heart’s content, and 
partly to try to do something for Mina. Now she began 
to notice Mina’s neatness, and her own dirty hands, 

‘‘Tt’s no use,” she said, desperately, the first time she 
thought of this ; yet, all the same, the next day she joined 
the throng of girls who went to the free bath houses—a 
crowd she had often laughed at. Now, however, she 
heartily enjoyed a good scrubbing, and came out greatly 
improved in looks as well as feeling. 


I do not mean to go on, step by step, and tell you. how, 
very gradually, Val, the ash-barrel girl, changed from 
the day she made the great sacrifice. She stayed more 
with Mina, and grew ashamed of rough talk and rude 
ways. To her surprise, altbough her work was as dirty 
and unpleasant as before, although she had no better food, 
and no more attractive surroundings, she somehow found 
the bitterness and hardness taken out of her thoughts. 
She acquired the habit of saving for Mina every nice 
thing she found, which heretofore she had hastily eaten 
herself—a good half of a discarded banana, a fair cherry 
or twoin a lot thrown away, a sound “ bite” in a de- 
cayed apple. Everything found its way to the sick 
girl, and while, strangely enough (as it seemed to her). 
making Val herself happier, gave new pleasures to the 
last few months of her life, for before cold weather came 
again the little sufferer was released from all pain. 

If you have ever visited a spot where the graves of the 
poor, among foreigners, are made, you have doubtless 
seen the small glass cases or houses erected over the 
resting-places of children, containing their playthings 
and precious possessions—a broken doll, a battered cup, 
a tin horse, etc. In like manner, over the lowly bed of 
Mina, her father placed a small house of glass, and in it 
—Violetta ! 

No one asked Val to go to the small funeral of the 
child, but she heard something said about ‘‘ Calvary 
Cemetery,” and the first Sunday she could inquire the 


way there she walked out—several miles—and, to her | 


own surprise, found the last 1esting-place of her only 
friend, by help of Violetta, who sat like a queen in her 
house of glass. 

And now the doll from the ash-barrel did her one 
more good turn—the last; forthe hopeless, friendless 
look of the girl attracted the notice of a lady interzsted 


in the charitable schools of the city. 


Inquiring about her, and learning her friendless condi- 
tion and her desire to improve, the lady placed her in an 
industrial school, where she was taught to read and write, 
decent ways of life, and a work that would take care of 
her. 

The last time I saw Val, she was dressed in a pretty 
calico dress, with a long white apron, and a tiny .cap on 
her head, wheeling a baby carriage: a most trusty- 
looking nurse-girl, well fed and happy. The ash-barrel 
days were left far behind, yet they were never forgot- 
ten. Though years have now passed, Val’s favorite ex- 
cursion is to Calvary Cemetery, where Violetta, in her 
silk dress, still sits like a — in her safe glass house. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
DAY or two ago I was riding ina stage, and just 


at my side sat a boy with a fishing basket in his. 


lap. From the hole in the top of the basket there 
Popped out a funny black head, and a black paw, and 
the owner of the basket said that the owner of the black 
head was a turtle, who had taken a long journey with- 
Out any water, and he was looking out for some 


B Before long, as we wound slowly up a hill, we came to a 


brook, and the boy jumped out of the stage wend plunged 
his pet in the stream for a moment, and put it back in 
the stage. I wanted to ask Mr. Turtle how he enjoyed 
traveling in that way, and whether he was fed and 
watered as much as was good for him, but I was not in- 
troduced, and so I scarcely felt at liberty to speak to him. 
But I learned that his native place was Spring Lake, and 
that he had been visiting and traveling quite a great 
deal, without being made sick or naughty. Turtles 
perhaps know better than to eat too much when they 
are visiting, and are not so silly as to eat between meals 
when they are traveling. At least I never heard of a 
turtle eating bananas, and figs, and candy, and apples, 
and cookies, in one continuous meal, on a journey. I 
heard a mother say, the other day, that her little child 
Lad become very naughty since they had been board- 
ing in the country, because she did not try to make her 
child mind for ‘‘fear of arow.” Turtles, I think, are 
not allowed to grow naughty for ‘‘fear of a row.” 
Would not you think a child would want to be at Icast 
as sensible and well-behaved as a turtle? | 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., July 17, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Permit me to say that I think that *‘ Our Own Birds,” by W. 
M. Baily, publixhed by Lippincott, is what Mary E. D., of Dover, 
Minn., isin search of. I agree with her that a Natural History 
Society, composed of your nieces and nephews, would be a good 
thing. Very truly yours, FRANCES 8. B. 

P.S.—If ‘* Rex” will take only one egg from a nest, he can 
make a collection without troubling the birds or breaking up the 
nest, 

Your suggestion for a society is a good one, but the 
plan you mention would scarcely be practicable. The 
department you mention in another periodical is only a 
collection of paragraphs skillfully woven together ; 
there is no society connected with it. The letters in 
this column would be as good an opportunity for ex- 


| change of information as need be. 


BorvDENTOWN, N. J.. July 15, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


Please excuse me for not writing to you and thanking you for 
the Christmas card you sent me. I didnot expect toreceive one 
in answer to my letter ; it was very kind in youto send it. j 
was very glad to see my other letter in print, and thank you for 
printing it. My brother and myself have been trying to see as 
many birds as we could during the spring and early summer, 
while we were out driving in the evenings. I have seen quite a 
number, such as the robin, the blue-bird, the meadow-lark. the 
starling, the bog black-bird, the king-bird, the chipping-bird, 
the speckled chickadee, the chippie, the brown thrasher, the 


yellow-hammer, the oriole, and the cat-bird. I do not know | 


their song, nor anything about them except their name. In 


answer to my other letter you asked me what we were goi.ig to | 


do with the money wer. ised at our fair. Weare going to buy 
new carpets and cushions for our church. We are having our 
church painted now, and in the Fall we are going to have a pipe 
organ putin ; then our church will look quite nice, I think ; don’t 
you? Good-by. From your affectionate niece, 

FLORENCE J. W. 


Now you must begin to study the habits of the birds 


whose acquaintance you are beginning to make I] 


wonder who of the cousins has seen a humming-bird’s 
nest. 


Piazon Cove, Maas., July 22, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


We are by the ocean. Iam five years old. Theraspberries are 
ripe now. The Indians are here ; they have little baskets and big 
baskets and boats to sell. They live in tents. 

We have a hammock, and roses are out now. They are lovely, 
and Aunt Elsie named It *‘ Rose Cottage.” Red lilies are around 
here. 

I have a little sister named “‘ Kathie ;”’ she is almost two years 
old. I play with shawl dollies sometimes, and I haveatent. I 
go for a few berries sometimes. Good-by. 

From your little friend, ETHEL. 

Where is your home all the time? Put a kiss for me 
right in the palm of each of ‘‘ Kathie’s” little hands, 
and tell her to shut them up tight and keep them. Do 
you have sand by your ocean? and do you dig in it ? 
And do you find stars there—not bright ones, but fishy 
ones? Did Aunt Elsie write your letter for you? 
Thank her, please. 


Pierre, Dakota, July 18, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience 
Perhaps you will be surprised to hear from us away out here. 


We came here si.: weeks ago for mamma's health, and she has 


improved very much. We have a nice view from our windows 
of the river, the little town of Fort Pierre just opposite, the 
bluffs beyond, and the green hills all around. 
strange to see no trees, and we miss them very much; but there 
isa large grove near us, where we go very often to play and 
swing and hear the birds sing. We see a great many Indians. 
Some are civilized, and look very well, but they cannot speak 
English; and some look very wild and hideous. We are going 


‘to drive to their village soon, and see them at home. We wish 


we could go to the seaside, as so many little girls have; but wé 
cannot this summer, Mamma reads to usa great deal; she is 
reading now ‘* Rollo’s Travels in Europe.” We attend the Con- 
gregattonal church and Sunday-school. They have such a good 
Sunday-school, and we have found many good people here, 
whith makes it very vieasant for us. 

Your loving nieces; FLORENCE AND Louise K. 


I hope mamma is getting better. Some little girls 
would be glad to go where the country is so different, 
and. where they could see Indians, It must be Pleasant 
to have so much reading aloud. 


Taunton, Mass., August 2, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 


I would like to be one of your nieces. I am eleven years old. 
I like to read the letters in The Christian Union. I have three 
brothers, and the oldest one’s name is Albert. My two other 


It seemed very | 


> 
4 


brothers’ names are Arthur and Oharles. They are all older 
than me but Louise, she is six. I go to school, and shall go up- 
stairs into the grammar school next term. I take music lessons 
three times a week—Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. My 
cousin Sophie is here visiting me now. She can play on the 
piano very well. Sheis seventeen. I expect to go oma picnic 
next week to Silver Springs. I have a doll, and her name is 
Sophie Annie. I must close now. Love to all. From 
HELENIM. W. 

It was very hard for my dim eyes to read your letter, 
although the letters were so neatly formed, because of 
your writing with so harda pencil. Please write with 
ink next time. 


Iowa, J 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience : ress 


_I thank you for the Christmas card you sent me; the 
verse that was on it I thought was nice: “Shine like the sun in 
every corner.” I would have sent the letter off before this, only 
I have been to school, and have had to go to bed after I eat my 
supper and wipe the dishes, so that I have not had anytime only 
Sunday, and sometimes I am tired, only to-day I thought I would 
write. I think the last time I wrote I could not write, 

My birthday passed and nobody whipped me till the next day. 

Once the teacher had the primer class up on the floor, and 
wrote the line: “The fly bit an ox.” The teacher asked the 
class what they thought the ox did. The first said, “ It bit the fly ;”” 
the second, ‘‘ It ran at the fly ;” the third," It kicked the fly.” The 
teacher said the fly was served badly. My doll is a year and a 
half old. I know the boundaries, rivers, and cities of Iowa. 
We have sticks at school for guns, and all us little ones get to- 
gether and the big ones together in another line, and we bother 
the bigones. We think it is fun, for the big ones get after us 
and make us run. We planted some morning-glories at the 
schoolhouse, and they did not blossom in the term. 

Is Trixie going to school? I would like tosee this letter in The 
Christian Union if thereis room. I would like to have you come 
and see us, but I suppose you have so many letters that they 
would send them to New York City, and you would not get them. 
We are done canning currants and raspberries. We take your 
paper, and I enjoy reading your letters. I send love to you, and 
and Uncle Perseveran:e. 

Your niece, Nerviz K, 


' But you see I could have the letters sent after me, 


| and you could help me open them and put the names in 


my book, just as someof my big nephews and nieces 
do when they come to see me. Yes! I think when 
you wrote last you couldn’t write. 


Affectionately, AunT PATIENCE. 

CHARITY’s 

Previously acknowledged, . . . . . $74818 

Total, . $750 18 

PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 166 letters. 


My 66, 105, 29, 143 is an instrumezxt of torture. 

My 120, 85, 56, 151 is a collection of houses. 

My 16, 102, 118, 43 is one who lodges in the same room, 

My 139, 71, 112, 4 is amound or ridge of earth. 

My 81, 133, 20, 114, 51, 26, 70 signifies ** ancient.”” 

y 96, 44, 124, 150 ts a savage animal, 

My 126, 8, 78, 165, 33 is to wind. 

My 27, 132, 94, 12, 113 is to move to and fro. 

My 158, 31, 146, 88 signifies *‘ rage.”’ 

My 47, 125, 69, 86 is woolen or cotton thread. 

My 104, 145, 55 is atrap. 

My 24, 157, 5, 129, 48 is to raise. 

My 98, 154, 77, 34, 109, 7 signifies ‘** to leap.”’ 

My 162, 11, 75, 116, 41, 82, 23 is a word used to denote the ropes 
of a ship. 

My 123, 2, 57, 152, 15, 9lisa kind of carriage. 

My 76, 106, 99, 144, 681s a wor! which denotes a price, or re- 
ward, and which is seldom used in a good sense. 

My 117, 153, 87, 45 signifies not shut. 

My 13, 50, 148, 95 is a part of the animal frame. 

My 58, 160, 18, 741s to avoid. 

My 101, 40, 131, 52, 46, 90 is a conjunction. 

My 72, 121, 21, 67, 140, 42 signify the shafts of a cart or car- 
riage. 
My 138, 64, 3 is an animal much resembling man. 
My 62, 125, 100, 46 is a stone used for sharpening instruments. 
My 142, 30, 107, 54 1s a collection of laws. 
My 10, 103, 78, 156 Is that from which anything springs. 
My 108, 1, 37, 163 is a celebrated town of England. 
My 65, 119, 89, 141, 14, 82 signifies ** to reach, to arrive at.” 
My 136, 79, 59, 1151s a word used to signify the ocean. 
My 80, 155, 122 is a river of Wales. 
My 149, 53, 28, 130 isto bein want of. 
My 61, 88, 6, 147. is harmony. 
My 164, 83, 150 is not even. 
My 39, 127, 98, 22, 166 was a Saxon title of nobility. 
My 84, 161, 128, 147 is to pay attention. 
My 111. 19, 35, 97 is a Wwoman’s name. 
My 92, 17, 68, 60 is one of the heavenly bodies. 
My 49, 25, 1841s a Latin pronoun, 
My 9, 110 is an exclamation. 
My whole is a quotation from Mother Goose. 

EASY ENIGMA. 


My 13, 6, 9, 3; 11 is a very short time. 
My 10, 2; 5 was used to give light. 
My 1, 9,8, 4{is an instrument for holding things. 
My 3, 7, 12, 18 is a coin. 
My whole is what many seek to be. 
CHARADE. 


| # A worthless dog. 2. Noisy talk. Whole, a shrub. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 24. 
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Rhombotd. Double Diamond. - 
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PSALM XXVII.’ 
is my light and my salvation ; 
‘Whom shall I fear? 
Jehovah is the stronghold of my life; 2 
Of whom shall I be afraid? 
When the wicked came against me, 
To devour my fiesb, 
_Oppressing and hating me, they stumbled and fell. 


Should a Host encamp against me, 
My heart shall not fear ; 
‘Should war rise against me, 
Even then will J be trustful. 


One thing have I asked of Jehovah, 
That will I seek after : 
That I may dwell in the house of Jehovah 
All the days of my life, 
To enjoy the gratiousness of Jehovah, 
And to delight in his temple. 
For he will.conceal me in his pavilion 
In the day of evil; 
He will hide me in the shelter of his tabernacle : 
Upon a rock he will exalt me. 
Then shall my head be set on bigh, 
‘Above mine enemies around me; 
And I will offer in his tabernacle 
Sacrifices with a trumpet sound : 
I will sing and strike the barp to Jehovah. 


Hear my natne, O Jehovah ! when I call; 

‘Deal kindly with me, and answer me. 
Unto thee my heart respondeth, 3 

When thou sayest, ‘“‘ SEEK YE My Face!” 
“Thy face, O Jehovah ! I will seek.”’ 


Hide not thy face from me ; 
Turn not away thy servant in anger : 
Thou hast been my help ; 
Cast me not off, neither forsake me, 
O God of my salvation ! 
When my father and my mother have forsaken me, 
Let Jehovah gather mein. — 


Teach me thy way, O Jehovah! 
And lead me in an even path, 
Because of mine enemies. 
Yield me not to the will of mine adversaries ; 
For false witnesses rise against me, 
That pant after cruelty. 
© had I not confidence 
That I should see the goodness of Jehoyah — 
In the land of the living— 
Wait thou for Jehovah ! 
Be of good courage, and let thy heart be firm ; 
Wait thou for Jehovah ! 


PRAYER. 


EAR heavenly Father, look down upon us this day in 
love. Let us feel the warmth of thy love filling our 
hearts, so that we will be strengthened for the duties of the 
coming week. Give to each of us the peculiar grace that is 
needed for our several paths. As each duty is recognized, 
give us the strength of will to perform it, and may we love 
thee so dearly that we will be unconscious of the sense of 
duty and be moved only by the love of thee to every act of 
our lives. Let the bond between us be so close that we will 
recognize every true and helpful thought, expressed or un- 
expressed, as coming from thee. In our families grant that 
our influence will be such that we will be the mediums 
through which a knowledge of the sustaining power of thy 
help will be manifested. 

Give us grace to help our friends, by word and deed, that 
we may follow thy divine example, rejoicing with those that 
rejoice, and weeping with those that weep. Grant that the 
exercise of our powers of assistance may only be limited by 
our capacity to help. And, oh, our Father! we know that we 
can only help as we are helped by thee. Keep thou one 
hand closely clasped in thine, and then only can the other 
hand be stretched out to a troubled or needy one with 
safety. 

Grant that each day may seesome work undertaken and 
carried forward for thee, that will lead to the uplifting of some 
soul into a knowledge of thy love and mercy. Remové from 
our minds all prejudice, that we may bring to every decision 
an uubiased mind, illumined only by the light from above. 
Enable us to keep heart and mind open to every ray of 
knowledge that will fall upon us. Keep our minds, like the 
well-tilled fields, open to the sunshine of thy presence, and 
bearing fruit to thy honor and glory, that will nourish the 
hungry throughout the land. 

Keep our eyes and hearts open to every ¢all for sympathy 
and aid, and so guide us in our endeavors that the receiver 
will catoh a glimpse of thy face. For we know, our Father, 
that having once seen thee they will be drawn to love thee, 
and will never more wander from thy presence. Help us to 
meet every one that comes to us in the spirit of brother- 
hood, seeing each one as one for whom Christ died. 

Give us thy blessing and us near ‘for 
sake. Amen. 


| Carry on war. 


dence from national life. 


rT 
“THE PLAGUE STAYED. 
a By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
#3 “Thus saith the Lord God, I will yet for this be inquired of by 


the house of Israel, to do it for them.”’—Ezekiel xxxvi , 37. 


HAVE often had occasion to refer to the difficulty 

of dealing with the Old Testament narratives. 
The narratives are very brief. The circumstances are 
not given in detail. Much is left to be understood ; 
much to be interpreted by a knowledge of the circum- 


| stances, the then existing conditions, or the past his-: 
tory ; and this knowledge is not always possessed by the. 


Bible reader, nor, indeed, always easily obtained by the 
Bible student. 
trouble of study and thought, it is very poorly adapted 
to its purpose. If it is written to puzzle them, to incite 
them, to set them to studying and thinking, it is admi- 
tably adapted to its purpose. And that I suppose its 
purpose to be. A second difficulty grows out of the 
fact that the sacred historians are mere historians ; they 


| are not moralists nor philosophers. They rarely make 
any attempt to draw a moral from their narrative. 


They narrate the events as Christ narrated his parables, 
leaving their readers to interpret them for themselves. 
It is not strange that the interpreters differ; that the 


| truth is left to be elicited by their differences and dis- 


cussions. 

These cautions must be borne in mind in studying 
the Scripture incident selected for our study to-day. 

1. God had declared in the organization of the Hebrew 
commonwealth his purpose that it should be a pacific 
nation ; its glory should be a civic glory ; it should have 
no cavalry for offensive warfare, and no standing army. 
It should depend for its defense on a militia.2 David 
was by nature and education a warrior. He had con- 
ducted, all his life long, defensive warfare against the 
predatory tribes who were constantly making inroads 
on his boundaries. The Lord would not have him 
build the Temple, because he would not have it identi- 
fied in the public mind with a great warrior-king, and 
so become a trophy of the triumphs of war. But the 
danger aguinst which God had warned his people came 
upon them. David’s military successes kindled in him 
a military ambition. . He resolved to give the nation a 
military organization. He ordered a census of the able- 
bodied men to be taken. It was the first step toward a 
standing army ;* and it was rebuked by the prophet, 
and punished by the pestilence. 

No nation can be tree which possesses a standing army. 
It must make its choice between productive industry 
and destructive warfare. The organization for industry 
is a free one, Whatever the form of the government, 
the individual must be left unfettered. Industry. thrives 
only in the air of freedom. No man can work with his 


| hands in manacles. On the other hand, a military or- 


ganization must be despotic. A mass-mecting cannot 
The head of an army must have 
despotic power; and when a nation is organized as an 
army, its head ‘must have despotic power. It makes 
little difference whether he be called President or Em- 
peror, if he has an army at his command he has the 
lives, the liberties, and the property of all peaceful 
laborers at his command. Any national policy which 
tends toward military aggrandizement tends toward the 
death of liberty. It is significant that when God or- 
ganized the Hebrew commonwealth, he organized it as 
a free commonwealth, Subsequently he permitted a 


_king because the people demanded one ; and he punished, 


with a severity which has often been criticised by super- 
ficial students of the Bible, the demand of the nation, 


voiced through the king, for a military enrollment—the 


first step toward a military organization, 
2. This punishment was inflicted by a pestilence. 
Some things, i in reading the Bible, we must take fur 


granted.” In reading this narrative we must take for 
granted that David did not wholly misrepresent the 


spirit of the people ; that the penalty would not have 
fallen on the nation if the nation had not shared in the 
sin. There have been so Often self-conceited and self- 


constituted prophets undertaking to give authoritative 
but evidently shallow interpretations of Providence, that. 


it is not strange that there has been a reaction, and a 
tendency to teach a philosophy which eliminates Provi- 


certainly close his Bible and put it'away on the shelf as 
an antiquated book. For it uniformly treats national 
prosperity as a divine blessing, and national disaster as 
divine penalty or discipline. The marvelous wealth 
and growth of our nation are due partly to God’s blessing 


on a people who have not been narrow, selfish, or ex- 


clusive, but have invited the oppressed of all nations to 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for August 24, 1884.— 
2 Sam. xxiv., 15-25. 

2Numb. i., 2, 3; xxvi., 24; Deut, a 16; xx., 1-9; Judges 
v., 28 ; vil., 8. 

3 That this ‘was the object of the census is indicated by 2 Sam. 
xxiv., 2,9. In verse 1 it is said that the Lord moved David 
to number the people; in 1 Chron. xxi., 1., it is said that Satan 
moved him. The difficulty is due to ‘the translation. In. the 
original in Samuel the statement is that “ one moved David ; 
in Chronicles, that “an adversary” * moved him 


» 


If the Bible is written to save men the 


But he who eliminates it must. 
of Araunah.” 


share their prosperity with them. Its greatest tragedy, 
the Civil War, was the penalty of a selfishness which 
closed eye and ear to the cry of the oppressed within its 
own borders. Great national disasters always call for 
the question, What is wrong? And every temptation to 
a national sin, to a violation by the nation of the law of 
righteousness and purity in national life, should be met 
by a recognition of the truth that above the nation is 
God ; and that as for nations there is no future life, so 
there isa present judgment and a present penalty. 

3. There has been some discussion in late years 
whether fast days and days of prayer are of any avail ; 
whether they are not ‘‘ unscientific.” They are at all 
events Biblical. He who believes in the Bible cannot 
disbelieve that itis proper for the nation, as well as for 
the individual,to pray; that God hears and answers 
prayer ; that while sanitary regulations and quarantine 
regulations are not to be forgotten, neither is God to be 
forgotten, who can both send and stay pestilence ; that 
while science is his minister, religion is also; and that 
while obedience to his natural laws is one condition of 
his grace, repentance and faith, expressed openly and 
publicly, are so no less. I will not enter upon the scien- 
tific argument ; though I have never been able to com- 
prehend how it is scientific to call in the aid of the wisest 
and best men to stay a pestilence, and unscientific to 
invoke the aid of God, who is surely wise and better, 
and has a clearer comprehension of the laws of health 
and disease. It is enough for me here to point out, as one 
of the teachings of this incident, that God will be en- 
treated of for the land in time of national disaster ; that 
repentance and prayer are, according to the Bible, ele- 
ments in and conditions of national well-being ; and that 
we are to read history as the dealings of God with his 
children, if we read it as it was read by the Hebrew seers 
and prophets. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE PLAGUE.—2 SAM. XXIV., 15-25. 


By Huntinetron MILLER. 


HERE was a terrible time in the land of Israel. A 
strange, dreadful disease, like the cholera, or the 
plague, had broken out among the people, and every- 
where they were dying by hundreds and thousands. 
Away up among the mountains, by the sea of Galilee, 
along the valley of Jordan, in the little cities and towns, 
and in the vineyards and green fields, everywhere, the 
dreadful pestilence was cutting down the people. God 
had sent the pestilence upon them as a punishment for 
sin, and it was so terrible that, although it only lasted 
three days, the men that died from it were seventy thou- 
sand. King David had sinned, as-well as the people. 
He felt very proud that he had such a great multitude 
of soldiers, and he wanted every one to know how many 
strong men were in his kingdom ; but God showed him 


i 


that the lives of all people were in his hand. King 


David, with all his riches and splendor and power, could 
not keep one little child alive. God’s angel of death 
went through the land and just breathed upon the strong 
men that fought so bravely with the king’s enemies, 
and they grew white and cold and helpless, 

David was greatly distressed. His messengers kept 
bringing him news: from different parts of the coun- 
try. ‘‘ Now,” they would say, ‘‘the pestilence is at 
Gilead ;” and presently another would come to say, ‘‘ It 
is at Gibeah, and at Bethlclem”—coming all the time 
nearer and nearer to Jerusilem. David, and his nobles, 
and all the elders of the city, put off their beautiful 
garments, and wr::ppe.i themselves in coarse sackcloth, 
mourning and weepiuy over their sins, and praying God 
to spare the city. As they were praying, David lifted 
up his eyes, and there, alittle way from the city, he saw 
God’s dreadful angel with his hands stretched out to- 
ward Jcrusalem as if he was just ready to destroy it. 
But David kept on pleading with the Lord and begging 
him to spare the people and punish him instead... He 
said, ‘‘ Lo, | have sinned, and I have done wickedly. 
Let thine hand, I pray thee, be against me and against 
my father’s house.”’ 

When God saw that David and his people were really 
humble before him, instead of proud and boastful, he 
said to the angel, ‘‘It is enough; stay now thine hand. 
And the angel of the Lord was by the threshing-place 
This was a hard, level place in the fields, 
where they threshed the wheat. They laid it down 
upon the ground and drove oxen over it until the grain 
was trampled out by their feet. Araunah and his sons 
were threshing, and probably had not even heard of 


the dreadful pestilence, but all at once they looked up 


from their work and saw the angel standing there, and 
they ran away and hid themselves. If God had not 
stopped the angel it would have been useless to try to 
hide from him.; but God had said, ‘‘ It is enough ; stay 
now thy hand ;” and so the angel went away. Pres- | 
ently Araunah saw the king and his servants coming 
toward him from the city, and he came out from his 
hiding-place and bowed ou his face upon the ground. 
David told him that he wanted to buy his threshing- 


floor, that he a altar to the Lord on the . 


| 
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very spot where the angel had stopped, for that was 
what God had commanded him todo. Araunah was 
not one of the people of Israel ; he was a Canaanite, who 
had been accustomed to worship idols ; but he had heard 
of the God of David, and he had seen the shining angel 
with his own eyes. He wanted to give king David the 
threshing-floor, and the oxen, with the yokes and thresh- 
ing instruments. . He said, ‘‘ Take whatever you wish, 
and the Lord thy God accept thee,” But David said 
he would not offer unto the Lord things that cost him 
nothing: that would not be David’s sacrifice, but 
Araunah’s, So he paid a price in silver for the thresh- 
ing-floor and the oxen, and then he built his «ltar, and 
offered solemn sacrifices to the Lord, praying him to 
take away his sin and the sin of the people; and the 
Lord listened to his prayer. The dreadful plague was 
stayed all over the land, and in the city of Jerusalem 
not one died. This altar that David built to the Lord, 
and where he prayed for himself and the people, was 
on the very spot where Solomon afterwards built the 
beautiful Temple, with its gold and silver and ivory and 
costly furniture. But God was just as well pleased with 
that simple service out of dours, on the threshing-floor, 
because David offered to him the sacrifice which is 
always pleasing. David tells us what this was in a 
lesson we learned last month: ‘‘ The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 


HIGHEST ATTAINMENT. 


EALTH is.right and noble when it is possessed 
by a lordly nature which is greater than it. 
Power and ambition are sanctified when they are sought 
in the noblest ways, for the noblest uses, by noble souls. 
All the things for which the great majority of men are 
living are things which perish in the using; and men 
are low down without the higher forms of spiritual am- 
bition. To talk sentimentally upon the dignity of 
human nature is one thing ; but to experience the in- 
spiration of it; to feel that to you it is more than men 
think about you, more than all the treasures that you 
can heap up, more than can be given to you from the 
outside ; to have the feeling that God in you is the most 
important thing, and that you are God’s loving son— 
that is the great end of life. 

When I look out upon the race (and I should have a 
great deal more peace of mind if I did not look out upon 
it, and could shut myself up in my study, and believe 
that the only thing which God cares about is theological 
books, and read them, and trace the various steps of 
logic—under such circumstances I should have very 


- jittle discontent, and very little rebellion against dis- 


tinctions or creeds), it is with peculiar sadness. When 
I consider what men are, where they are, how neglected 
they are, what is the value of each individual, of whom 
there is no measure known to geometrical calculations, 
and of the eternity, the infinity, that lies undisclosed, or 
only partially disclosed, in every child that is born into 
this world, I confess that I cannot re:t, and that no 
system of theology which has been developed in recent 
years has the power to give me rest. When I consider that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred never come near to 
that which they were designed to:be, but live and die pretty 
nearly as the animals do; when I think what they are 
and what they can be, I cannot help feeling unspeakably 
sad. WhenI look upona piece of beautiful ceramic work 
—the vase, the cup, the plate—it is but clay. I see what 
clay has become by the artistic touch of the living 
hand, all the colors glowing upon its surface; and I 
think what endless quantities of clay, that might have 
been made into other vases equally beautiful, there are 
in the pit out of which came this handful of clay which 
is so beautiful; and when J think that here and there is 
a philanthropist, a man of God, scattered up and down 
through the earth, but that the great geologic banks of 
humanity are like unwrought clay, never developed or 
brought to anything like perfection, my soul is very 
heavy. I do not want to quarrel with theology, but I 
cannot quarrel with my kind. When I look at the dig- 
nity, the grandeur, that inheres in every human soul, 
and see how far short of it the race have come from the 
beginning of time down to our day, so that the incalcu- 
lable majority of men have never unfolded and developed 
themselves, and are like iron undug in the mountain, 


_ like gold unsought in the seam, or like clay unwrought, 


I am well-nigh overwhelmed with sorrow. 


When I consider that the vast number of men have 
been animal in the main, that governments and laws 
have trodden them down, that churches and priests and 
altars have been used for prisons, that very little light 
has been given to whole continents, and that they are 
living without the Bible, without the Sabbath, and 
without holiness, I am oppressed by these thoughts. 
When I see how the population of the earth increases, 
and how the multitudes of the race march in ignorance 
and sin down toward the future, and contemplate what 
provision has been made and is being made for their 


t. tie 2: and observe how small is the outcome, I can- 


not hold to the old doctrine. My heart rebels against 
it. Somewhere in the future those who live will live 
onin hope. Somewhere in the future there will be a con- 
quering power of love. Somewhere in the future there 
will be a day when men may sit by the side of God and 
look on every side where was the world north and the 
world south, and the world east, and the world west, 
but where it is not now, because there is no more sun 
and nomore moon. They shall not seein God’s domain 
one turbulent creed, nor one undeveloped, unsanctified 
soul. From side to side, the universe through, praise 
shall break forth without one discordant note, and God 
shall be God over all, blessed forever. : 

The subject is too large and too painful. It is a sub- 
ject in regard to which, for the most part, I should pre- 
fer to wait until the other life ; but, as a part of my min- 
isterial duty, I must explain the foundation on which 
these feelings rest, aud upon which these hopes and ex- 
pectations are developed. Ifthe truth is as it is in Jesus 
Christ, if man is as sacred before God, on account of 
what he is in himself, as Christ was, if he is lord of the 
Sabbath, and also greater than the Temple, and all temples 
—if this is the thought of God toward man, then that 
thought, I am sure, must be written out somewhere. 
God shall not be defeated ; darkness shall be destroyed ; 
light shall be established ; life shall triumph over death ; 
death shall retreat, to be remembered in heaven only as 
a dream when one awaketh ; and the glory of the sane 
shall fill the universe forever and forever. 


CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH. 
By GEORGE A. PUTNAM. 


READ, not long since, from one of my papers these 

words : ‘‘ The converts of former years were mainly 
adults. The children were hardly thought of as the ob- 
jects of direct Christian appeal. It was taken for granted 
that they must serve a long apprenticeship to Satan be- 
fore becoming capable of conversion to Christ. The 
object of the Sabbath-school even, in its earlier history, 
was not so much the conversion of children as their 
instruction. But now the majority of the converts in all 
our churches are children and youth from the Sabbath- 
school.” 

I thought of this as, on the first Sabbath of July, I gave 
the hand of welcome to thirty-one persons who had just 
entered into covenant with my church and were still 
standing in the open space before the pulpit platform. 
Never before had this church, during its existence of 
137 years, received to its membership so large a number 
at any one time; and never before, probably, had so 
many of tender age been received ; at any rate, never any 
so young as were some of these. The history of this 
church shows that its past converts have been ‘‘ mainly 
adults.” That one of only twelve or thirteen years 
should, from time to time, find his way into its commun- 
ion was exceptional enough to be specially noted in the 
catalogue, and I find but seven of these exceptions. But 
for the last fifteen years the tendency has been towards 
childhood. Of this company, that came in on the Sab- 
bath referred to, seventeen were under the age of twenty, 
with a goodly little group of boys and girls from ten to 
fourteen, and one sweet little girl of only eight. 1 look 
upon this transaction, so joyous to us as achurch, as one 
of the glad signs of the times. The exception of the 
pust is to become the rule of the future. 
to be replenished more and more from the ranks of the 
little ones. ‘‘ To turn the hearts of the fathers to the 
children” was a part of the early preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, and this turning will yet be more 
complete and universal before the end for which the 
Lord came is realized. Christ is our example here, and 


‘the attitude of the church should be that of the Master 


when he said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.” And one of the brightest and 
most promising features of our evangelistic work of to- 
day is the readiness with which children come to the 
church, and the contidence with which churches are 
coming to receive them. May God speed the time when 
our spiritual Jerusalem shall ‘‘ be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” 
MILLBORY, Mass. 


MR. MOODY IN LONDON. 


R. MOODY has been giving a reporter of the 
‘* Pall Mall Gazette” his impressions of London 

from the standpoint of a religious teacher : 
- “The fact is,” said Mr. Moody some days ago, ‘‘I 
feel ashamed at coming to say anything here. You are 
much further ahead than we are in America. They 
have more need of me in the States than you have in 
England. London, sir I regard as the most religious 
city in the world. There is nothing like it to be found 
anywhere at present, and I very much doubt whether 
there ever wasanything likeit.” ‘‘ That is not saying 
much for the rest of the world, Mr. Moody,” remarked 
his visitor ; ‘‘ we have a tolerable number of sinners 
here.” ‘‘ Of course you have,” replied the evangelist ; 
‘‘ because there are so many of you altogether. But take 


The church is’ 


it in proportion, and you will find that the facts bear out 
what I say. Iam very much impressed with that. The 
more I think of it the moreitis borne in upon my 
mind that, take it all in all, there is nothing like London 
in the whole world. Thereis nothing likeit in America, 
at any rate. Take, for instance, your wealthy men. In 
London there is such a thing as sanctified wealth. That 
is a very rare commodity in America. The reason for 
that, I suppose, is chiefly due to the fact that in London 
you have families that have been acclimatized to wealth. 
They can breathe it without choking. It does not crush 
them. It is one of the ordinary incidents of their life, 
and, being born to wealth, they make as good a use of it 
as of any other gift which they possess. But in America 
our rich men have nearly all been born poor. They 
have heaped together vast fortunes. As a consequence 
their wealth is too much for them, and there is nothing 
to compare with the great numbers of wealthy men and 
women who in London devote the whole of their leisure 
time to the service of God and their fellow-men. Why, 
the other day the heir to one of the greatest fortunes in 
London, whose name I do not wish you to publish, stood 
outside our c.eeting and held a cabiaan’s horse the 
whole time in order that the cabman might take part in 
the service within. Nor was that at all an isolated inci- 
dent. ‘Titled ladies and wealthy ladies moving in the 
first society have gone down to the lowest slums in the 
districts in which we have been holding our meetings 
and taken care of the children avd nursed the babies 
while the mothers spent an hourin our hall. In some 
of the places they opened a créche, where they each 
took turns in keeping the babies while the mothers 
were at the service. There has been no duty which they 
have not been prompt to perform. But it was done over 
and over again. In fact, there has been no limit to the 
self-sacrifice and zexl with which the mission has been 
carried through on all hands. Nor is it only the 
wealthy who have shown such energy. About a hun- 
dred persons have followed us from plac: to place— 
camping out, as it were—and have taken lodgings in 
the immediate vicinity of our halls in order that they 
might be able to work both night and day and bring in 
the people. Thatis one of the great advantiges you 
have here. You have more people with leisure than we 
have in America; people who have time on their hands, 
and who are good enough to dedicate it to the services of 
their fellow-creatures. I don’t think that ever any series 
of services were arrarged for with more good feeling 
between all denominations, executed wiih more unity or 
zeal, or crowned with greater success. For two months 
before we started, the ground was thoroughly prepared, 
so that for about ten months Mr. Paton has worked like 
a galley-sluve in the midst of an energetic and devoted 
body of helpers. Among those who helped us very 
materally were converts who joined us at Cambridge. 
There never was a place that I approached with greater 
anxiety. Never having had the privilege of a univers‘ty 
«ducation, I was nervous about meeting university men. 
But I think I had a better time at Cambridge than I had 
in any other provincial town, and many of the gradu- 
ates who were brought in there rendered noble service in 
our London campaign. Some of the best cricketers in 
Cambridge—some of the best in England, in fact—have 
been with us heart and soul. We have experienced the 
advantage of the Cambridge visit through the whole of 
our Londcn campaign.” 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Moody, compared with your last visit 
to England, how does this one stand ?” ‘‘ Better,” was 
the reply ; ‘‘ better in every respect. There has not 
been so much newspaper sensation ; for the newspapers 
did not write us up as they did before, but we have 
had more meetings, better meetings, and the work has 
been of a more satisfactory character in every way. 
For the last eight months I have addressed, on an 
average, 9,000 people every day. We always rested 
on Saturdays, but as we had on an average 25,000 per- 
sons at our Sunday services, that brings the average 
up to 9,000 a day, seven days a week, for eight months. 
You can cipher out the total if you like. I have never 
done so.” Making a rapid mental calculation, our rep- 
resentative noted the fact that Mr. Moody, during 
that time, must have addressed over 2,200,000 people. 
‘‘Tolerably large congregatio«s,” continued Mr. Moody ; 
‘‘and we got down to the people better. There was 
not so much absolute work in the slums as among the 
iniddle and working classes. Our best services were at 
New-cross and Stratford, where we could have had twice 
the number of people every day if we had had only room 
for them. The worst services were those at the Temple- 
gardens, in the City... We got the people even there ; 
but we had to go after them, whereas at New-cross and 
Stratford the difficulty was the other way. Eight years 
ago it was a superstition that you could not get people 
in the suburbs. Now, we find this time that it is much 


easier to get them at their homes than anywhere else. 
As 4 rule, the workingman will not go to meeting until 
he has been home first, if only for five minutes.” 

‘* And what do you think of us, Mr. Moody ? Have 
we improved or gone backward during the eight years 
which have passed since you last came to England ?” 
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‘‘ You have improved,” said Mr. Moody—‘‘ wonderfully 
improved. To begin with, there is much more brotherly 
feeling, more Christian union among the various de- 
nominations, than in 1876. The number of ministers, 
Established and non-Established, that co-operated with 
us all through has been much greater, and their fervor 
and brotherly feeling were all that could be desired. 
Another great change very welcome to us is the increased 
spiritual life of the churches. There is still, no doubt, 
a great deal to be done ; but there has been a great 
awakening, and the Church of England especially is 
much more alive than it used to be. Then there is 
another improvement that is very perceptible, lying on 
the surface of society ; I mean the enormous advance 
you have made in temperance. LKight years ago it was 
‘dificult for me to mix in your society without being 
constantly pressed to drink wine. Now I may say 
%roadly, I am never asked to touch it, and at many 
places where | go it is not even on the table. 
great change, and brings you nearer to the American 


: tter, for in our country Christian people |' 
level in that matter y 5.90 TN previous notes I have referred to the donations of Mrs. 


ex-Governor Stanford, of this State ($5,000), for the sup- 


have been ahead of you in recognizing the mischief of 
drink. Side by side with the increasing zeal of the 
churches there has been a most remarkable absence of 
abuse, and the last improvement that I notice is a dim- 
inution of caste feeling. There seems to me to exist in 
England a greater sense of our common humanity, per- 
meating all classes. The rich and the poor seem to feel 
that there is no longer that great gulf between them 
which was formerly there.” ‘* This is very gratifying, 


Mr. Moody,” said our representative ; ‘‘ now, have you | 


learned anything from us ?” ‘‘1 came here to learn, and 
I have learned one great truth.” ‘‘Whatis that ?” ‘““Why, 
the great principle of divide andconquer. That is what 
distinguishes London above all other cities. The 
church has discovered that in order to get at men it must 
attack them in sections. It is of no use trying to get 
at men in the mass. You must split them up and deal 


‘sith them in detail ; and:to such a length have you | 


carried this principle that there is hardly a class of a 
hundred persons in London that have not a society or 
missionary or somebody or other specially told off to 
look after them ”—‘‘ Except journalists,” remarked the 


Policemen’s Mission, your Cabmen’s Mission, and look 
at the way your shop-girls are cared for! Why, there 
js a friend of mine who has every week a class of no 
less than 800 shop-girls, and another has a class of 600. 
And then, above and before all, look at your Mildmay- 
park, Why don’t you write up Mildmay-park Mission, 
now? I think that is the greates: institution which 
exists in London at the present moment. Its activity 
is boundless, and it is doing a great work—a very great 
work indeed. I should like to see a Mildmay-park 
established in every city in the world.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Moody, that, you say, is what we have 
taught you ; what have you got to teach us?” ‘‘ The great 
thing that you need in London,” replied Mr. Moody, 
‘‘ig homes. Homes! there, that is your great lack. 
The great mass of your population is homeless. What 
you want to do is to give them a stake in the country. 
Let them feel that they have a fixed bome out of which 
they cannot be turned by any one. At present your 
people shift aimlessly from place to place. A man may 
be in a room to-day, and out of it to-morrow. There is 
no sense of permanence of ownership such as we have 
in America, where nearly every man owns his own 
house and has his own bit of land. There are more 
people who live from hand to mouth in England than in 
America, and I sometimes wonder how you would pull 
through in the event of a prolonged period of depression. 
The home was founded before the church, and you in 


England stand more in need of homes than you do of } 


churches. There are no homes in the world so well 
found and so beautiful as English homes; but, on the 
vther hand, the extremes mect, and there are none so 
destitute and squalid, or lacking in all that makes home 
home-like, as the homes of many, many thousands of 
your countrymen, In America the sense of ownership 
is a great stimulus to the development of manhood ; 
and I think our institutions also contribute to sharpen 
the intelligence of the workingman. He has a vote, 
and so he reads the papers to see which side he should 
vote upon, and the result is that, on the whole, I think 
our working classes are more intelligent than yours. 
But the great thing that you are behind in is, after all, 
the home. Keep hammering away at the ‘ dwellings of 
the poor’ question, and keep moving on against the 
drink.” 

‘<T am never excited,” said Mr. Moody, ‘‘ in my most 
exciting meetings. I can slecp like a top within three 
minutes of going into a meeting, and Ican be sound 
asleep three minutes after leaving it. If I were to get 
nto such a state of nervous excitement as General - 
Booth, for instance, gets into when he addresses large 
meetings, I should have been dead long ago. The sur- 
vival of the Booth family to the present moment is to 
me little short of a miracle. There is nothing in my 
work approaching to the exhaustion, nervous and physi- 
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| sive length end their lack of interest and vitality. Your 


-yman and man. 


are a mistake. You want prayers short and to the 


great need of the church here, as elsewhere, is sancti- 
fied common.sense.” 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


port of ‘free kindergartens in San Francisco, to be expended 
under the direction of Mrs. Cooper, of the First Congrega- 


tional Church of that city. On the 28th of June the first 


finely arranged and well-located school was formally opened 
under very auspicious circumstances. There was a numer- 
ous attendance of influential and interested friends of the 
emter prise. 

A ‘large house has been fitted up, whichis admirably suited 
for ‘the work, in the midst of a dense population, and about 
18@-children were at once enrolled, while a large number 
were turned away for want of accommodations. No other 
iffree kindergarten in the city is so attractive in its arrange. 
There is abundance of sunlight, 


fogs, and there is a beautiful flower-garden fitted with choice 
shrubs and plants, while upper and lower balconies to the 


. house and a spacious back yard afford accommodations for 


exercise in both fair and stormy weather. It is called ‘‘ The 
Stanford Free Kinderg:rten.’’ There are two classes and 
ifive teachers, graduates of Mrs. Wiggins’s training-school for 


kindergartens. 


It will be remembered that Mrs. Stanford’s gift was a 


- memorial of her son and only child, Leland Stanford, Jr. 
visitor, sotto voce.—‘‘ For example,” continued ‘he evan- | 
gelist, without noticing the interruption, ‘‘ you have your | 
_ and finely finished crayon portrait of this son in a conspicu- 


who lately died in Europe, where he was traveling with his 
parents. It was very appropriate, therefore, to place a large 


ous place over a mantel, to remind the pupils of their bene- 
factor. Other pictures and flowers adorn the rooms. 
Alluding to the opening of this school, the San Francisco 
‘* Bulletin’? said: ‘‘This second class has but just been 
formed, and was an imperative necessity, from the scores of 
children who could not be accommodated in Class No. 1. It 
was not the intention to open the second class until later, 


' but the pressure for admission was too great to be with- 


stood. There have been hundreds of children turned away 
from the free kindergartens of San Francisco since the open- 


; ing of the schools on July 7th. Ina brief address made by 
. Mrs. Cooper, she stated that the only sad feature of the 


kindergarten work in this city is the utter inability to pro- 
vide for the clamorous little ones that plead for admission 
to these schools. She further went on to state that not only 
are all the kindergartens under this association thus crowded, 
but that scores have been turned away from all the free 
kindergartens, including Silver Street, Folsom Street, and 
the new kindergarten of the First Congregational Church on 
Harrison Street. In speaking of the latter she said: ‘ Being 
at the Folsom Street kindergarten on Monday morning, the 
14th, I was pained to see the tearful mothers as they learned 
there was no room for their children. Every inch of room 
‘was occupied. Knowing that the First Congregational 
Church was to open its kindergarten that morning, I said: 
* Wait a few minutes, and I will go around and see if there 
is room at the new kindergarten for your little ones; it is 
only three squares off.’ Going over to the hall, I found 
that fifteen children had already been turned away, and it 
was then only about nine o’clock, and the opening day. 
I had no good news to carry back to the waiting, anx- 
ious mothers. This,’ continued Mrs. Cooper, ‘is the ex- 
perience we have in all our free kindergartens. We cannot 
possibly accommodate the little ones who come.’ The ap- 

pointments of this kindergarten are exceptionally pleas- 

ant and delightful in every respect. Could the gener- 

ous benefactress have witnessed the opening exercises, this 
day, they would have afforded comfort and satisfaction to 
her sorrowing heart. The vast throng of happy little chil- 
dren who are.thus being trained and led into ways of in- 
dustry, virtue, and well-doing, will receive a lasting impres- 
sion for good as the resultant of her thoughtful provision 
and care. Such work must inevitably tell upon the future 
welfare of San Francisco. It is the seed sown in life’s early 
springtime that takes deepest root. The free kindergartens 
of the city are doinga good work, and it argues well for the 
critical good sense of those who have means to carry for- 
ward such work that their gifts are so liberal and so timely. 

-The educators of the city were well represented. Mr. 

Swett made some telling statements in regard to the kinder- 
garten work of the city, he having given it his hearty sup- 
port from the very outset. He emphasized the fact of its 
being a grand foundation upon which to build the educa- 
tional fabric of the State. His remarks were warmly re- 
ceived. He was followed by Jacob S. Taber, of the Board of 
Trade, who indorsed the work as second to none for the up- 
building of the social and educational interests of the com- 
monwealth. Both paid high praise to the generous donators 
to this work, as well as to those who work so untiringly for 


the upbuilding of the kindergartens. The Hon. A. G. Faye, of 


| «al, which their operations constantly involve. The 
' great defect, if I may be permitted to say so, of your 
| services in Hngland, especially of the services of the 
‘ Church, is teat they alienate the masses by their exces- 


_ religious services are adjusted to the needs of an age 
: ‘before railways were invented and telegrams had revo- 
' lutionized ‘the whole method of communication between 
You want telegrammatic services (if I 
- may use the phrase) if the busy men of the latter end of 
' the nineteenth century are to attend to them. None of 
_ our meetings exceeded an hour in length, and they were 
_ alweys broken up with plenty of singing. Long services 


. poimt, with straightforward addresses from the heart of 
. the speaker to the hearts of the listeners. In short, the 


New York City, referred in eloquent words to the picture as 
it apreared in the happy group before him. The Rev. Dr. 
Barrows, who came in at the close, was full of good words.” 

The free kindergarten lately established and to be sus- 
tained by the First Congregational Church of San Francisco 
is prospering, and measures are in contemplation for en- 
larging its accommodations and capacity for usefulness. 
Not half the applications for admission of poor children, for 
whose benefit it is established, could be responded to favor- 
ably. The vast importance of this kind of charity and real 
mission work is impressing itself on the minds of ministers 
and benevolent persons, and it is to be hoped that at no 
distant day every church in every city and town will sus- 
tain one or more of these institutions. How can we work 
more effectively for the moral and intellectual benefit of the 
multitudes of poor and neglected children in our towns 
and cities? These kindergartens may be made, also, a very 


the Sunday-school and under the influence of the Gospel. 
The First Congregational Church of Oakland sustains a free 
kindergarten in connection with its mission church, as does 
also the First Presbyterian Church. 

The Baptists of California, at their late convention, voted 
to establish their proposed college at Oakland, and measures 
are Dow in progress for securing a site and beginning the 
work. This willadd another to the numerous educational] in- 
stitutions located in and near this beautiful city. The Pacific 
Theological Seminary (Congregational), with its endowed 
annex, Hopkins Academy, occupies an eminence that over- 
looks the city and the bay, with San Francisco in the dis- 
tance on the opposite side. Near by is a large military 
school, and not far off the Sackett School for boys. In the 
heart of the city is the popular Snell Seminary for young 
ladies, Miss Field’s Home School for young ladies, and in a 
few days is to be opened the Perry Seminary, for the same 
class, which has been removed from Sacramento. Then 
there is the Oakland Academy, the Bishop Scott Grammar. 
School, and several private kindergartens. And, in addition, 
there is an excellent system of graded public schools, sur- 
mounted bya high school, all with commodious buildings. 
Five miles distant in one direction is the celebrated Mills 
Female Seminary or College, finely situated and well en- 
dowed, of which I wrote in former notes. At the same 
distance in another direction, in Berkeley, is the State Uni- 
versity, with its fine buildings and grounds, and the Harmon 
Female Seminary. So that it would be difficult to find a 
locality anywhere offering so many attractions in respect 
to educational advantages as this ; to which must be added 
the genial climate, the beautiful residences and spacious 
grounds abounding in flowers and rare shrubs and trees, 
wide and well-kept streets, numerous churches, and culti- 
vated society—all which render it a most desirable place of 
residence. Two half-hourly ferries afford easy communica- 
tion with San Francisco. J.C. H. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


P.8.—I have no lots for sale ! 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN LONDON. 


The Rev. George F. Pentecost, who was present at the 
recent Bible Conference of the Bostun Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which was held at Crescent Beach, Revere, 
Mass., spoke of the evangelistic work of Mr. Moody in Lon- 
don, at which Mr. Pentecost so ably assisted. He said that. 
he was surprised that so little notice had been taken of 
what he considered the greatest revival that bad occurred in 
this century. The city was thoroughly canvassed, and so 
many people were interested that they have the names and 
addresses of no less than forty thousa' persons who passed 
through the inquiry room of the missiun. In regard to fol- 
lowing up the work he said: “‘Thcre are not less than one 
thousand churches which, in conucction with this revival, 
have given themselves up to the continuation of this good 
work. Never has a work been so successfully planned in 
the following up as this revival.’ He also said, in answer 
toa question from a layman, that he did not believe that 
the revival interfered at all with regular church work in 
England. On the other hand, it had greatly helped any 
good work that any minister had done. Evangelistic and 
student ministers should be united, he said. At present 
there is an evident clashing. The Conference closed with a 
serinon by Mr. Pentecost on ‘‘The Foundation and Build- 
ing of the Christian Life.’’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Hditore will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. ] 


—In the ‘‘ Old South Meeting-House’’ of Boston the sec- 
ond series of the Old South historical lectures was opened 
July 30 by Edward Everett Hale, Jr., on ‘‘ Sir Harry Vane 
in New England and Old England.’’ There was a good au- 
dience, filling nearly all the seats in the house, most of those 
present being children and youth. 

—There was a meeting of the Grand Division of Sons of 
Temperance at Newburyport, Mass., July 30. One hundred 
and ten divisions were reported in the State, having a mem- 
bership of 6,007 in all. Upwards of $10,000 in cash was 
also reported as on hand. | 

—Last week the Rev. I. N. Tarbox, D.D., completed his 
work as Secretary of the Educational Society, and the new 
Secretary, the Rev. John A. Hamilton, entered upon the 
duties of the office. 

—The tenth annual camp-meeting of the old Douglass 
Camp-meeting Association for the Promotion of Christian 
Holiness opened at East Douglass, Mass., July 30. There 
was a light attendance at the first sessions, on account of 
the unfavorable weather. The meeting continues through 
Friday of this week. : 

—The Yarmouth, Mass., camp-meeting, which was post- 


effective means of bringing multitudes of such children into — 


poned for two days on account of stormy weather, opened ~ 
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August 1. The officers of the Yarmouth Camp-meeting As- 
sociation for the ensuing year are: President, the Rev. W. 
Vy. Morrison; Vice-Presidents, T. T. Baxter, Dr. Henry 
Sportle ; Secretary, the Rev. 8S. M. Beale. 

—The dining-room of Hotel Nantucket, Nantucket Beach, 
Mass., was well filled last Thursday evening with a select 
audience, the occasion being a concert in aid of the Sea- 
shore Home for Sick Children. The artists were all of high 
standing, and their services were gratuitous. The price of 
admission was one dollar, and it is reported that a fair sum 
was realized, to be applied in removing the sick of our poor 
population where they can have pure air, wholesome food, 
and proper care. 


—S8t. Paul’s Church, Tremont Street, Boston, is under- / 


going repairs, and Sunday services will be held in the chapel 
for the present. 

—Hope Church Sunday-school of Springfeld, Mass., will 
take no vacation this summer. 

—The First Church at East Santon, Mass., 
closed for the next four Sundays. 
society will unite with the society of Payson Church in their 
services. 

—At the South Park Methodist Church of Hartford, Conn., 
the Rev. M. D. Buell preached his farewell sermon July 27. 
Mr. Buell will sail this month for a year’s study abroad. He 
will be succeeded at Hartford by the Rev. Samuel L. Bieler, 

of Ohio. 

—Work will shortly be commenced on a proposed new 
Baptist chapel at Brockton, Mass. It is thought that it will 
be ready for occupancy in about three months. A large 


will be 


portion of the funds needed for its erection have already 


been raised. 
—The Unitarian society of Brookfield, Mass., has voted 


to close the church for five Sundays after the Rev. H. H.. 


Wande’s time expires. 

—The Rev. A. W. Eaton, of Boston, is supplying St. 
Paul’s Church at Stockbridge, Mass., in the absence of the 
rector, the Rev. Arthur Lawrence, who has gone to Europe 
for three months. 

—The Episcopal church at Greenville, Miss., was 
stroyed by fire August 5. 

—At the meeting of Congregational ministers of Fra@yk- 
lin County, held at Deerfield, Mass., last week, the serm 
was delivered by the Rev. Albert Christy, and an addre 
by Mrs. Herrick, of the Madura Mission. 


_ —The corner-stone of the new Episcopal church at West 


port, Conn., was laid on the afternoon of July 31. 

—The missionary steamer ‘‘ Morning Star ’’ was launched 
at noon of August 6, at Bath, Me. The launching was 
viewed by about 3,000 persons. Appropriate ccremonies 
were held in the yard, conducted by the Rev. Mr. Folsom. 
It is expected that the ship will be ready for sea September 
10, and will sail from Boston for Honolulu. | 

—The Free Baptist camp-meeting at Ocean Park, Me., 
has been in session during the past week. The Rey. Dr. 
Cheney has been elected President. 

—The Rey. Jonathan Brayton, of Cinhereine, R. 1, was 
buried last week, Monday. He was a native of Cranston, 
and a graduate of Hamilton Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

—The centenary of the first meeting of the Episcopal 


Church clergy of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, after 


the Revolution, to provide for the organization of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States, will be neld in Boston 
September 8. 

—In the church at Winooski, Vt., of which the Rev. E. A. 
Squire is pastor, there has been renewed interest and in- 
creased prosperity since he assumed the pastorate. 

—Among the bequests of the late Willard Dalrymple, of 
Charlestown, Mass., are $5,000 to the Winchester Home of 
Charlestown, $5,000 to the First Parish Church of Charles- 
town, $5,000 to the Orthodox Church of Groton, and $5,000 
to the town of Groton for the Public Library and the poor. 
 —Sunday, August 3, the fortieth anniversary of the 
Strafford County Conference of Christian Churches and of 
the Union Grove meeting was held at Allentown, N. H. 
The attendance was estimated as high as 2,500, and included 


- delegations from a large number-of towns. In the forenoon 


the ‘Rev. Henry A. Cooke, of Boston, preached on ‘ Ac- 
quaintance with God.’’ The Rev. John W. Olmstead, D.D., 
of Boston, preached in the afternoon on ‘ Revelations are 
made to the Humble.’’ There was also a conference mect- 
ing in which many took part. On the whole, it is pro- 
nounced one of the most interesting and efficient meetings 
of the kind ever held in that region. 

—Twenty-five hundred people attended a temperance 
meeting at Lake Sebago, Me., Saturday, August 2; and 
on the next day there was an attendance of 6,000. Among 
the speakers were Senator Frye, Congressman Dingley, and 


General Dow. 


—There was a moonlight baptism in the St. Croix River 
at Calais, Me., at ten o’clock Sunday night, August 3, 
which was witnessed by about 1,000 people. 

—The Rev. Hugh Elder, of the Crombie Street Congrega- 
tional Church of Salem, Mass., has resigned, and will sail 


in September for Ayrshire, Scotiand, where he will enter ‘ 


upon a new field of labor. Mr. Elder has been connected 
with the Crombie Street Church since 1868, and has had a 
successful ministry. 

—S8t. Joseph’s French Catholic Society of Burlington, 
Vt., celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion August 7. Many delegates of other societies from 
vanada and various parts of New England were present. 

—A Universalist camp-meeting was opened at Weirs, 
N. H., August 7. The services are under the charge of 
the Rev. Q. H. Shinn, of Plymouth, N. H. About 600 people 
were present at the opening exercises. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Millbury, Mass., 
‘ias recently been improved by the building of an addition 

A the setting up of a new organ, which is a great improve- 
* at on the old one. 


During that time the. 


—An appeal has been issued to the benevolent to furnish 
books for the library of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Home 
at Perth Amboy, N. J. Communication on this subject can 
be had with the Rey. Dr. Harper, pastor of the North Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia. 

—The stated meeting of the Board of Managers was held 
at the Bible House on Thursday, August 7, Vice-Presi- 
dent Charles Tracy, Esq., inthe chair. The religious exer- 
cises were conducted by Secretary Hunt. The death of Mr. 
Richard P. Buck, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, 
was announced. He had been for more than twenty years 


actively identified with the work of the Society, and an ap- 
‘preciative minute was adopted by the Board and ordered 


to be published. Among the foreign correspondence were 
submitted annual letters from the Eastern and Western 
Turkey Missions of the American Board, and also one from 
Dr. Bliss, complaining of annoyances and interruptions due 
to Mohammedan opposition ; from the Rev. C. E. B. Reed, 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, whose 
death by some fatal casualty has since been announced by 
cable; from George H. Prince, Esq., of St. Petersburg ; 
from the Rev. W. L. Whipple, at Tabreez, announcing his 
safe return after a perilous journey to Hamadan; from Dr. 
Gulick, now on a tour in Northern China; from Dr. Blodg- 
ett, of Pekin, respecting some proposed modifications in 
the Mandarin version ; from Mr. Loomis, reporting progress 
in the Japanese translation; from Mr. Hamilton, speaking 
of increased taxes and business embarrassments in Mexieo; 
from Mr. Diaz, reporting his work in Cuba; and from other 
agents of the Society. Also letters from correspondents in 
Bremen and Lucknow, asking for appropriations for print- 
ing Scriptures. Numerous grants of books were made for 
benevolent distribution in the United States and in foreign 
lands, the aggregate value of which was about $12,200. 
Funds were also granted to the amount of $3,817.20. One 
auxiliary society was recognized in each of the four States 
ot Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, and West Virginia. The 
total receipts for July were $38,741.22. The issues of the 
Scriptures from the Bible House were 92,591 volumes. 

—The summer school of the American Institute of Chris- 
tian Philosophy will be in session at Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., beginning August 20, when the following programme 
will be carried out: Wednesday, 20th—Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N. J.: ‘*Doubt.’”? Thursday, 2ist—Wilbur F. Tillet, A.M., 
Professor Vanderbilt University : ‘‘ The Concessions oft the 
Unregenerate World.’’ Friday, 22d—Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., Professor Theological Seminary, Chicago, IIL: 
‘¢ Philosophical Topics and the Pulpit.’”’ Saturday, 23d— 
The Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel Smith Harris, Michigan : 
‘‘ Capital and Labor.’? Monday, 25th—Charles F. Deems, 
LL.D., President of the Institute: ‘‘ The Annual Address.”’ 
Tuesday, 26th—W. Kilkus, LL.B., editor of the ‘‘ Literary 
Churchman :”’ ** Morality without Religion an Experiment 
in Vacuo.”?’ Wednesday, 27th—Professor Noah K. Davis, 
LL.D., University of Virginia: ‘‘Is Prayer Reasonable ?”’ 
Thursday, 28th—Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Professor Theo- 
logical Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.: ‘‘ Historical versus Crit- 
ical Evidence.”’ 

—There is opportunity to purchase a home peculiarly 
adapted to the wants of the Jerry McAuley mission of 
New York. The building will cost $30,000; about $13,000 
can be relied upon, but the trustees do not feel justified in 
pushing ahead on so small an amount, 

—The corner-stone for a new Jewish synagogue, B’Nai 
Jeshurun, was laid at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Sixty-fifth Street, New York. This congregation formerly 
worshiped in the building at Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, It is estimated that the new building will cost 
$60,000 

Me. Moody says that he has been entirely misrepresented 
by the public pressin regard to Mr. Sankey’s condition ; that 
he never made such a statement as that Mr. Sankey was per- 
manently disabled. Te says Mr. Sankey is already restored 
to health, and that they expect to work together in this 
country, beginning at anearly date; both are impatient for 
that time to come. 

—During the year 1883 the people of the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Albany, N. Y., paid the last dollar of a 
large debt incurred in bulding the new church in 1868-9. 
During the present summer the church has been thoroughly 
cleaned and painted inside and outside, the interior devo- 
rations having been completed under the supervision of the 


celebrated architects, Messrs. E. J. N. Stent & Co., of New 


York. The Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., was the first pastor of 
this church, which was organized in 1850. Since 1867 the 
Rev. William 8. Smart, D.D., has been pastor; and the 
church will be opened in September greatly improved in ap- 
pearance and beauty. 

_—In compliance with the request of the trustees of St. 
Matthew’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, in the Eastern 
District of Brooklyn, the pastor, the Rev. George H. Vos- 
seler, has decided to resign. He has been pastor of the 
church fifteen years. He will remain in charge of the 
church until next May. 

—The corner-stone of the new Reformed Episcopal Church 
of the Redemption, on Leonard Street, Greenpoint, Brooklyn, 
was laid with appropriate ceremonies on Wednesday of last 
week. The address was delivered by Bishop Stevens. 

—A letter signed by 222 persons has been sent to the Rev. 
T. 8. Hamlin, pastor of the Woodside Presbyterian Church 
at Troy, N. Y., asking him to reconsider his resignation. 
It is understood that Mr. Hamlin has stated that his de- 
cision is final. 

—The Baptist church of Nyack, N. Y., have raised suffi- 
cient money to liquidate about one-third of thelr church 
debt. 

—The opening exercises of the camp-meeting at Sing Sing, 
N. Y., took place August 6. The cottages have been 
freshly painted, and several new ones have been built. 
Many of the cottage owners are present. 


be known as Preacher’s Rest, has been erected outside of 
the grounds ; itis intended for the use of ministers who 
come to assist in the services. 

—St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church at Atlantic City, 
N. J., was dedicated August 2. 

—The Shiloah Baptist Church at Glenwood, N. J., was 
received into the West Jersey Baptist Association last 
week. 

—The new building for the East Jamaica Reformed Sunday- 
school is inclosed. When completed it will have a seating 
capacity for about 500, and will cost about $5,000. 

—The parish of Holy Trinity, at Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Territory, dedicated a new church edifice July 25. 

—The large four-story dwelling west of St. Mark’s 
Church at Philadelphia has been purchased and is now 
being altered for parish use. 

—An appeal is made to the citizens of Philadelphia in be- 
half of the Bedford Street Mission of that city. This mis- 
sion is doing a special sanitary work among the puor, and 
is in need of money to carry on its work properly. Under 
its auspices children and mothers are sent to the Sanitarium 
at Point Airy; daily trips are made to the Park ; free baths 
have been given; medicine and medical attendance are also 
furnished. Money is needed very much to carry on its va- 
rious works of benevolence. 

—The Church of United Brethren, at Pioneer City, Mich., 
was destroyed by lightning recently. 

—From Tennessce, to the Sunday-school of the Broadway 
Tabervacle in New York, a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union sends good tidings respecting the progress 
and spread of the Sunday-school work started by him in the 
mountains. New schools are springing up, and the interest 
of children and their parents is increasing. Two schools, 
lately organized, are enjoying their new houses. Out of a 
school planted by him in an old tumble-down log house have 
grown three schools and three churches. 

—The Lakeview Lutheran Church, at Chicago, Tll., when 
completed will have a seating capacity for 400. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy early in the Fall. St. 
Clement’s Protestant Church, same city, is ready for interior 
finishing. 

—A Presbyterian church will be erected at Crown Point, 
Ind., to cost about $6,000. 

—The Baptist tabernacle at Chicago, disbanded a few 
months since, has been reorganized as an independent mis- 
sion Sunday-school. 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist Episcopal church 
has been laid at Spsncer Creek, Mich; also one at Stock- 
bridge, same State. 

—A new Baptist church has been organized at Selma, 
Mich.; also one at St. Ignace. 

ike new Presbyterian church is in process of erection at 
Bay City, Mich., having a seating capacity for 500. : 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—F. E. Shaw, of East Machias, Me., has resigned, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted, to take effect in September. 

—George E. Lincoln hag resigned the pastorate of the church 
at Hartland, Mich. 

—John Nichol, of Canada, hus accepted a call to the church at 
Chase, Mich. 

—John Morley has accepted a call to the church at Avoca, 
Neb. 

—C, E. Newberry, of 8t. Ignace, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Seattle, Washington Territory. 

—M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the church at Cornwall, N. Y. 

—R. M. Burr has accepted a call to the church at Lee, N. H. 

—James H. Childs, pastor of thé church at Wenham, Maas., has 
received a call to the church at Northbridge, Mass. 

—D. Augustine Newton, pastor of the church at Lancaster, 
Mass., has received acalltothe church at Saco, Me. 

—Charles Wetherly preached his farewell sermon in the church 
at Clinton, Mass., last Sunday. 


BAPTIST. 


—George Cary, of Liverpool, England, has accepted a call to 
the church at Bay City, Mich. 
—T. T. Howd, of Walled Lake, Mich., has resigned. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Stewart Stone, assistant minister at St. Peter’s Church at Al- 
bany, N. Y., has accepted a call to Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Russell Woodman, of Bucksport, Me., has been chosen assist- 
ant at St. Peter’s Church at Albany, N. Y. 

—A. B. Morehouse, of Schenectady, N. Y., has been appointed 
assistant of St. Paul’s Church at Troy, N. Y. 

—Beverley E. Warner, rector of St. Mary’s Church at Man- 
chester, Conn , has resigned. He will be succeeded by J. H. La 
Roche, of Charleston, S. C. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—John Dixon, pastor of the Westminster Church at Yonkers, 
N. Y.. has accepted a call to Trenton, N. J. 

—Joseph Swidt, of Tekonsha, Mich., has accepted a call to the 
church at Carlyle, Ind. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—L. F. Baker, of the Adventist Church at Concord, N. H., has 
resigned. and will go to Philadelphia. 

—L. C. Barnes, pastor of the Univeraalist church at Geneva, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to Oswego, N. Y. 

—C. J. Petri, pastor of Zion Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, 
has accepted a professorship in the Gustavus Adolphus College at 
St. Petersburg. 

—J. F. Moors, pastor of the Unitarian church at Greenfield, 
Mass., has resigned the pastorate of the church and accepted the 
office of State Missionary. 

—J.G. Wilson, a prominent minister of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Chufch South, died af St. Louis, Mo., last week. 

—L. M. Lylord, pastor of the Broadway Methodist 
Church at South Boston, Mass., has been compelled to resign and 
go West on account of his health. 

—M. J. England, pastor of the Swedish Lutheran Church at 
Hartford, Conn., has received a call to Zion Lutheran Church at 


A new house, to | Philadelphia. 
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Science AND Orr. 


MUSICAL AND ARTISTIC GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


Much of the musical talk of the day relates to the 
prospects and plans for the coming seasons, and to the 
novelties which we may confidently expect that it will 
bring tolight. Among th::se, Gounod’s new work, which 
is to be a pendant to the ‘‘ Redemption,” excites a con- 
siderable degree of curiosity. It is to be called ‘‘ Mors 
ct Vita ”—not ‘‘ Mars ct Vita,” as one New York journal 
recently declared, although that warlike deity has had 
considerable to do with life in the ages past—and has 
been, or is being, composed for the Birmingham Festi- 
val next year. Gounod, writing about his new oratorio, 
says that the forces required in its representation are 
four soloists, chorus, and orchestra, and that it will re- 
quire about two hours and a half for its rendition. The 
work is divided into two parts. Part one, called 
‘*Mors,” isa complete requiem mass, conformable to 
the text of the Catholic Missal, with interpolations— 
which may be omitted when the work is given asa 
church service—taken from Holy Writ and the Fathers. 
Part two, entitled ‘‘ Life,” is taken from the first eight 
verses of Revelation xxi., descriptive of the new heaven 
and the new earth, and of the eternal punishment which 
will form the second death. Gounod considers the 
oratorio a continuation of, and supplement to, ‘‘ The 
Redemption,” a work with which most musical locali- 
ties are now quite familiar, although it is yet but a year 
old. Such immediate and widespread recognition and 
appreciation of a composer’s work in our day makes a 
very bright picture of fame and material success to 
place beside the dark and gloomy years of waiting and 
unfulfilled desire that were the lot of so many of the 
great masters of music. 

In this connection it is interesting to read a bit of 
musical history relating to Spohr’s oratorios, which the 
London “ Athenzeuin”’ has recently printed in a review 
of his ‘‘ Calvary.” We quote a part of the notice here- 
with : 

‘*Tt is a rather curious fact that, in spite of the great repu- 
tation which Spohr has so long enjoyed, both in this country 
and in Germany, the full scores of two out of his three great 
oratorios should have remaired in manuscript for nearly 
half a century after their composition. Messrs. Breitkopf 
& Hartel, of Leipzig, published the full score of ‘ The Fall 
of Babylon’ about forty years ago; but ithas been reserved 
for the enterprise of the great English firm of Messrs. 
Novello & Co. to perform the same office for ‘The Last 
Judgment’ and ‘ Calvary,’ the latter work having only just 
made its appearance, while the former was issued two or 
three years ago. 

***Calvary’ stands in the date of its production about 
midway between ‘The Last Judgment’ (1826) and ‘The 
Fall of Babylon’ (1842). The libretto was written by 
Rochlitz, and the work was first performed at Cassel in 
1835. It is an interesting fact, which may, probably, not be 
generally known, that Rochlitz in the first instance offered 
his libretto to Mendelssohn, who declined it, because he was 
at that time engaged on the composition of ‘St. Paul.’ 
‘Calvary’ was heard in England for the first time at the 
Norwich Festival of 1839. Since then it has only occasion- 
ally been performed, and to the very large majority of our mu- 
sical public it is entirely unknown. The rearon for this is 
doubtless to be sought notin any weakness of the music, 
but in the choice of its subject. A generation ago there 
were many very estimable people who objected on consci- 
entious grounds even to a performance of the ‘ Messiah.’ 
It will be readily understood that similar objections would 
apply with even greater force to an oratorio dealing with 
the Crucifixion. Fortunately more liberal views now pre- 
vail. The performances at special servicesin our cathedrals 
acd churches of Bach’s ‘ Passion Music’ have shown that 
there is no necessary irreverence, much less impiety, in 
music in which the part of Christ is (as with Bach) treated 
dramatically ; and we believe that Spohr’s oratorio might 
now be revived without the risk of objection being raised 
to its libretto.”’ 

The reviewer summarizes the work as a composition 
full of interest and beauty, and by no means unworthy 
of the composer of ‘‘ The Last Judgment.” 

While speaking of composers it may be worth while 
to speak of the manner in which the late Sir Michael 
Costs bestowed his property. He left his entire estate 
to his brother Rafael, upon whose death it will be de- 
voted to the establishment of additional scholarships at 
the Royal Academy of Music, an institution in which 
the deceased conductor took a great personal interest. 


The money will be thus apportioned : a traveling scholar-*} 


shi» of $600 per annum for composition, and two of 
$200 a year for English-born students of the Academy. 
Such balance as may remain is to be allowed to accu- 
mulate, and other scholarships of $200 are then to be 
established. 


In art matters much interest is being felt in the re- 
sult of the Hallgarten and Harper prjze competition for 
the art scholarship supported by the above-named 
funds. The first Monday of December has been fixed 
for the competition, and the fortunate wimer will be 
entitled to one or more years of study in Enrope, The 
judges are Messrs. Wa. M. Chase, Swain Gifford, T, W. 


Dewing, F. D. Millet, A. St. Gaudens, Walter Shir- 
law, Olin L. Warner, and Alden Weir. There are no 
restrictions as to the object submitted, but the competi- 
tor must be under thirty years of age, and a resident of 
the United States. Contributions should be sent to Wil- 
marth & Co., No. 54 East Thirteenth Street, and will 
be at the risk of the owner. 


The successes of American artists abroad are very 


gratifying to their countymen, while they at the same 
time aggravate the feeling that great injustice towards 
the American artist in general has been done by un- 
wise and short-sighted legislation at home. One of the 
latest of these happy successes is that secured by Mr. 
Frank Duveneck, whose etchings of Venice have won 
for him, says the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” a very consider- 
able reputation in London. No less an authority than 
Seymour Haden has taken charge of the plates and is 
making arrangements to have them published. In a 
letter to Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Haden advises him to do 
another set this summer and come to England in the 
Fall to have the plstes bitten. The celebrated etcher 
pronounces Mr. Duveneck’s etchings of the highest 
artistic merit, and superior to Whistler’s ; which latter 
statement, in the judgment of many, is not saying a 
very great deal. Duveneck soon returns to Venice 
and Chioggia to make drawings. Two of his finest 
plates of last summer’s work were accidentally de- 
stroyed, 

New York is to be the field for still another enter- 
prise in art journalism, It is said that Mr. Alfred 
Trumbull, of the New York ‘‘ Times,” and Mr. George 
R. Halm, the artist, have decided to start an art 
journal in this city inthe Fall. It will contain special 
drawings, and society and dramatic news, and the 
arts will have a strong showing, both serious and comic. 

There is a rumor also to the effect that the found- 
ing of a school for American painters in Paris is being 
discussed, with William F. Dannat as professor. 

One of the latest works of the sculptor Cyrus Cobb 
is a model of the statue for Abbott Lawrence, the 
great Boston merchant, whose personal appearance 
and exprestion are said to have been most successfully 
rendered by the sculptor. One of the Boston papers 
says that a German connoisseur and critic, who has a 
wide acquaintance with modern European sculptors, 
pronounces it ‘‘ wonderful in its pervasion of living 
character,” and asserts that it ranks in that respect 
with the celebrated statue of Humboldt in Germany. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES. 


The German libraries are not supposed to be excessively 
liberal in lending out books, orto have a very large circula- 
tion, considering their great number of volumes ; but there 
are some persons who wish to curtail even the little liberty 
which they have. A Herr Kr., in the ‘‘ Neue Preussische 
Zeitung,’’ would confine the use of the Royal Library at 
Berlin to those who have real scientific work to do, and ex- 
clude not merely all readers for amusement, who must be 
rare already, but all ordinary students. Others are urging 
that no books should go out of the building—that is, that 
the example of the British Museum, the French National 
Library, and our Astor Library should be followed. No 
New Yorker would urge such a course; nor do we imagine 
that students accustomed to the liberty of the great libra- 
ries of Boston, of Philadelphia, of Cincinnati, and the many 
smaller libraries dispersed through our country, would be 
willing, for the sake of always finding the book that one 
wants in the building, to renounce the greater convenience 
of being able to take books to their homes amd use them in 
connection with their own books and papers. It is also sug- 
gested that if the consultation of books is confined to Ber- 
liners and those who are staying in Berlin, the members of 
the Chambers who come from other parts of the country 
will look twice at the heavy appropriations needed to carry 
on so great an establishment for the benefit of the capi- 
talalone. This way of viewing the question will be a little 
novel to Americans, since our city libraries seldom allow 
their books to go beyond thé city limits, even when taken by 
citizens. In Germany no such distinction is made. If books 
go out at all, the librarians are as willing that they shall 
go to the extremity of the Empire as that they should go 
into the next street. We would not be understood as say- 
ing that this is entirely unknown in America. Our railroad 
libraries, some of our atheneums and collece libraries, do 
the same ; but they are all semi-private. The only library 
supported by public funds that treats its borrowers with 
such liberality is that of the Surgeon-General’s Office in 
Washington, which for that reason deservedly styles itself 
the National Medical Library.—[The Nation. — 


NOTES. 

—The London ‘‘ Medical Times and Gazette’’ published 
an article not long ago touching the relationship of chemis- 
try and music. It would not at first thought seem to be a 
close one, but the following will bring quite an argument to 
bear to the contrary : Instances of ‘‘ science run riot’’ are 
not far to seek inthis ingenious age ; but we have never met 
with a more striking one than that which is described in the 
following cutting from a Scotch paper. ‘‘At Stow, on 
Wednesday, December 12, Mr. Carter Moffat, of Motherwell, 
gave a lecture ‘ On the Applications of Chemical Science to 
the Improvement of Vocal Tone.’ Mr. John Anderson, 
with a choir, gave a selection of sacred and secular pieces 
during theevening, with harmonium accompaniments. The 
lecture embraced the results of many years’ study, at home 


and in Italy, of the actien of chemical agents on the vocal 
chords. The discovery of peroxide of hydrogen in the at- 
mosphere of the plains and valleys of Italy led Dr. Moffat 
to conclude that that agent was the cause of the beauty of 
the Italian tone, as well as of the invigorating tendencies of 
that country to invalids. Experiments were made by the 
lecturer to demonstrate the effect of peroxide of hydrogen 
and condensed ammonia on vocal tone. These chemicals 
were inhaled by the members of the choir, and seemed to 
have the effect of enriching the voice.’’ The lozenges and 
compressed tablets which have hitherto been recommended 
with such insistance as ‘*‘ good for the voice’’ to the members 
of the stage, the legislature, and the bar, have evidently had 
their day ; and ere long the gas-bag will no doubt become 
an indispensable article of furniture at all ‘‘ places where 
they sing.’? To found an establishment where those who 
are intending to live by their voice could take a course of 
daily inhalations would be an enterprise of some pith and 
moment. 

—The latest, and as yet unseen, work in sculpture by 
Mr. W. W. Story is entitled ‘‘ Miriam.’’ The prophetess is 
represented as standing, with her right arm outstretched 
toward her followers, and singing the glad song of triumph 
at the deliverance of her people from the tyranny of the 
Pharaohs. Resting upon her left side is the timbrel, which 
supports the hand in a graceful pose. The timbrel of 
antiquity, by the way, finds its exact counterpart in the 
tamborella of the Italian peasant, by whom itis used to 
play an accompaniment to dances. The attitude of Mr. 
Story’s figure is one of spirited action, and while conveying 
the joyous movement desired, is by no means overstrained 
or too dramatic. The costume is a simple tunic, richly 
fringed and showing through its folds the action of the fig- 
ure. The work is not yet out of the clay, and is still re- 
ceiving modifications from the sculptor’s band. It will 
probably prove to be one of his most successful efforts. 

—The Viennese have decided to erect a monumental statue 
of the architect Ferstel, whose works in that city have been 
popular. At Le Mans a statue will shortly be erected to the 
learned archeologist, Pierre Belon, who was born about 
1517. | 


Books AND @Qutuors. 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
MR. ROBERTS ON PROTECTION. 


At Cornell, a year ago, provision was made for “a 
course of lectures on Political Economy, from the point 
of view of American legislation.” The lectures were to 
be a ‘‘ statement of the protective policy, and the logical 
grounds upon which it rests.” The result is the book 
before us. 

Among the grounds on which the writer argues the 
expediency of the proteciive policy we note the follow- 
ing: 1. That protective duties afford an almost ideal 
revenue system, since they spare, foster, and stimulate 
agriculture and industry at home, whil-: laying the bur- 
den of public expenditure upon American ‘‘ wealth and 
waste,” and upou the foreign producer. 2. That the 
alternative is the British system, which ‘‘ imposes the 
charges upon industry and poverty,” and “favors 
property at the cost of labor.” 8. That it secures to the 
laboring man high wages, and general progress. 4. 
That it pre erves us from an unfavorable balance of 
trade. 5. That the world in general has.practiced this 
policy hitherto, and fouad it good ; while Great Britain 
and Holland, the two modern States which reject it, are 
in consequence upon the verge of ruin. 

We believe as a matter of fact that very few econo- 
mists accept any one of the above claims, The writer, 
therefore, seems called upon to verify them by convinc- 
ing demonstration. In the place of such demonstra- 
tion we find unproven assertion, abundant sentiment, 
and arguments based on one premise. The writer 
makes no attempt to overthrow the conclusions of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mills, and Roscher. His method 
is simply to ignore or deny. 

In the treatment of wages, the book is particularly 
disappointing. No point in the controversy between 
free trade and protection is so important as the relation 
of the rival systems to wages. Our elections and public 
policy are to be decided by the popular view, correct or 
incorrect, of this very relationship. And the only way 
to reach the truth is through a thorough study both of 
the general conditions which determine wages, and the 
ways in which free trade and protection affect these 
conditions. Of such investigation there is here no trace. 

We must object, also, to the international morality 
herein taught. In private life the honorable course is 
for each man to pay his own bills. Why should it be 
otherwise between nations? Why commend a public 
policy on the ground that it enables well-to-do United 
States to lay a part of her revenue burden upon the 
pauperized States of Europe? A similar spirit is shown 
in enumerating the grounds of hope for the return of 
our flag tothe sea. Among others less dreadful, we find : 
‘Perhaps Britain will drift into a great naval war, and 
will lose her commercial supremacy as she gained it.” 
If, as above taught, the disasters of foreign peoples are 


1 Government Revenue. Lepectally the American System: An 
Argument for Industrial Freedom against the Fallactes of Free 
Trade, By Ellis H. Roberts, 1 vc!, 1&mo, $1.50, 
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paragraph like the following, on page 338 : 


to the readers of The Christian Union. 
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the basis of our prosperity, how can we avoid wishing pamphlet, which contains a great deal in a little com- | analysis. The chapter on Assumptions is interesting, but 
ill to our neighbors ? pass ; and it is as clear as it is concise. _ that “the human body is in itself not sinful,’”’ “not de- 


In point of style the book is far from severe, In 
most argumentative works we should look in vain for a 
know a 
brook which springs in the far-off hills, and comes leap- 
ing down their sides, beautifying its banks and enrich- 
ing the meadows all along its course. Before any tariff, 


this brook sang its song and served its mission of beauty. 


Only a few farms ran down to its waters and thecattle 
idly ruminated as they were reflected from its bright 
surface. The homesteads of thrifty families were dec- 
orated by its meanderings.” 

The fact that these lectures were addressed to col- 
lege undergraduates emphasizes their defects. In 
these days of advancing demagogism, it is of the last 
importance that the methods of the partisan stump 
and press do not invade our colleges. The foremost 
aim there should be, not to convert the student to special 
views, but to qualify him to frame just views for him- 
self. 


PROFESSOR ELY’S SKETCH OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.? 


The author of this little book needs no introduction 
He brings to 
an old end threadbare study a fresh mind, and to so- 
called science, which has been thoroughly unscientific, 
because based on a priori assumptions, be brings a 
scientific habit and a determination not to guess in the 
library what society ought to be, but to ascertain by 
actual investigation what society is. Political economy 
has lain under a ban, not only of such somewhat erratic 


minds as that of Mr. Ruskin, because of its disregard. 


of moral apothegms, bu: also of such minds as Daniel 
Webster’s, because: of its disregard of facts. ‘‘ For my 
part,” said Daniel Webster, ‘‘thougi: I like the investi- 
gation of particular questions, I give up what is called 
the science of political economy. There is no such 
science. There are no rules on these subjects so fixed 
and invariable thut their aggregate constitutes a science. 
I believe I have recently run over twenty volumes, from 
Adam Smith to Professor Dew, and from the whole, if 
I were to pick out with the one hand mere truisms, and 
with the other all the doubtful propositions, little would 
be left.” The political economy of which Daniel Web- 
ster speaks so slightingly was not founded on that 
which is alone the basis of all true scicnce—a caref:1] 
examination of the facts. It assumed that the only 
motive on which we can rely as actuating men is self- 
interest—or at least it proceeded to construct its purely 


imaginary science as though this was the only motive 


operative and to be depended on in human affairs. It 
was wholly hypothetical. 
But a new and real science of political economy is 


arising to take the place of this abstract science—one 


founded on an examination of and an account of what 
human life and society really are, not on an abstract 
theory of what they might be supposed to be if men 
would only act from simple, not complex, motives. This 
modern science takes account of the humanity of man, 
of the fact that he is rot a mere machine, that he acts 
from motives of generosity, self-sacrifice, and love, as 
well as from motives of self-interest, and that it is his 
business to do so; that society is something more than a 
mere collection of ‘‘ all of us ;” that it is an organism, 
the various members of which owe duties to each other ; 
that, to use St. Paul’s figure, the eye cannot say to the 
hand, I have no need of thee, nor the foot to the eye, I 
have no need of thee ; that the whole organism is to be 
constructed and operated on a basis not merely of self- 
seeking, but of mutual service ; that, in fact, it is so con- 
structed and operated already, and is to be so more and 
more. Moreover, the great economic laws are modified 
by a great variety of circumstances. -All bodies attract 
each other directly as their masses, and inversely as the 
squares of their distances. But it is not equally univer- 
sally true that the law of demand and supply regulates 
prices. A thousand circumstances may intervene to 
modify it. Of this Mr. Ruskin, in his ‘‘ Arrows of the 
Chace,” affords a humorous illustration : ‘‘ Demand does 
not regulate supply. ... For instance, there is at 


this moment a larger demand for champagce wine in 


England and Scotland than there was ten years ago, 
and a much more limited supply of champagne wine. 
Supply does not regulate demand. For instance, I can 
name many districts in Scotland where the supply of 


pure water is larger than in other namable localities, 


but where the inhabitants drink Jess water and more 
whisky than in other namable localities.” Of this new 


school of political economy, based on observation, and 


pursuing the Baconian method, Professor Ely is a dis- 
tinguished representative, though so young a man; and 
we do not know any book in which, in so short a space 
and so clearly, the reader will get a history of the two 
schools, and a comparison between them, as in this little 


1The Past and Present of Political Economy. By Richard T. 
Ely, Ph.D. Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS." 


This is the second annual issue of a book which is so 
admirably planned that the wonder is it was not de- 
signed long ago. It is intended to give in outline a re- 
view of the movements of theological thought during 
the past year. As it is a work divided into depart- 
ments, each having a different author, it must neces- 
sarily be of varying merit, differing not only according 
to the skill of the writer, but the interest of the subject. 
The discussion by Professor Curtiss, of the results of 
the higher criticism on Old Testament study, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Much of the essay is devoted to the 
statement of facts—such as the shape and condition of 
the wilderness of Sinai—which have been known for 
years, and therefore are irrelevant to the purpose of the 
book. The essay is, in fact, so written that it is not 
easy to understand just what discoveries have been 
made or theories advanced in Old Testament study 
during the year. There is, however, a frank and full 
statement given of the recent rationalistic objections to 
Old Testament history, and it is followed by a calm, 
dignified, and convincing criticism of the method pur- 
sued in these objections. The state of New Testament 
study is admirably treated by Professor Hyde. He 
gives a very complete résumé of recent books upon the 
subject, most valuable tothe Biblical student desiring. to 
increase his library intelligently. While not neglecting 
German works, he devotes himself, as is quite proper, 
to those written in English. Among the books spe- 
cially commended by him are Wace’s ‘‘ Lectures on 
the Gospel and its Witnesses,” Schaff’s ‘‘ Companion to 
the Greek Testament,” Hall’s ‘‘ Bibliography of the 
Greek New Testament,” Scrivener’s “‘ Plain Introduc- 
tion,” Brigg’s ‘‘ Biblical Study,” ‘‘ Riddle on Romans,’ 
Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” 
‘‘ Bruce on the Parables,” ‘‘ Bect on Romans and Corin- 
thians,” ‘‘ Westcott on the Epistles of John.” The 
whole article, as it both discusses a fascinating 
theme and is written with great clearness, is pe- 
culiarly interesting and suggestive. Of far less 
value, except to the specialist in the department, is Pro-. 
fessor Scott’s discussion of ‘‘ The Most Recent History 
of Doctrine.’”’ Unfortunately, he confines himself in his 
investigation to Germany and German Switzerland, and 
we look in vain, either in this essay or elsewhere in the 
book, for information on what interests us most—the 
New Theology as it exists to-day in the United States. 
We should like to know what these professors under- 
stand by the New Theology, what progress it has made 
among us, what are its leading representatives ; but here 
‘Current Discussions” is discreetly silent. In other 
words, we have here the play of ‘‘ Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. We get simply a hint of the sympathies of 
the writer in this sentence ~ ‘‘ Future probation is taught 
by Dorner, but his theology has little influence in Ger- 
many ; neither is he regarded as an exponent of the 
orthodox wing of the Prussian church.” We might ex- 
pect something on this burning theme from Professor 
Boardman in his discussion on Systematic Theology ; 
but no, his paper also avoids the topic as much as 
possible, and is simply a monograph on Theism and 
Revelation. In considering the arguments for theism he 
criticises ‘‘ A Critique of Design-Arguments,” by Pro- 
fessor Hicks; ‘‘The Basis of Theism,” by Professor 
Harris, and Professor Ladd’s views on inspiration. It 
may be questioned if the discussion of these three books 
is all we have a right to expect in this department in a 
work which professes to give us ‘‘an annual digest of 
theological thought and investigation.” The essay 
closes with a sharp and suggestive criticism on the 
modern use of the phrase ‘‘ Christocentric theology.” 
It is affirmed that by a Christocentric system redemp- 
tion and Christianity become empty words, and Chris- 
tianity sinks to deism. The book concludes with two 
very admirable papers ; one by Professor Fisk, on Cur- 
rent Preaching, and the other by Professor Willcox, on 
Present Church Work. Both are very clear, practical, 
discriminating, and helpful. 


Resurrection in Nature and in Revelation. An Argument 
and a Meditation. By D. W. Faunce, D.D. (New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.) The occasion of this book 
was the loss of a child. This fact has undoubtedly given 
shape to the material presented us, and turned the thought 
in the line of meditation rather than argument. There is 
room for a careful work which shall discuss the different 
theories of the Resurrection, examine all passages of Script- 
ure bearing on the subject, set forth the analogies in nature, 
and give some history of the doctrine as held in the church. 
The work before us does not do this. It calls itself ‘‘ an 
argument and a meditation,’’ but there is very little ar- 
gument about it. Its chapter-headings—Indications, Pre- 
monitions, Anticipations, Expectations, Assumptions, Ex- 
emplifications, and Culminations—are blind and lacking in 
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graded,’’ but “‘an honor conferred on man,’ are not as- 
sumptions, but facts. The final assumption—which is an 
assumption indeed—that the earth is to be fitted up as the 
home of the glorified saints, is left without an effort toward 
proof, when the reader instinctively demands the reasons 
for such a belief. There is an interesting discussion of the 
nature of our Lord’s resurrection body, and a clear state- 
ment of the different theories held regarding it. Dr. Faunce 
rejects the idea of a resurrection at death, which he calls 
Sadducean, also the gross materialistic theory of the iden- 
tical particles and members of the old body flying together 
on the resurrection morn, also the theory of a substituted 
body. He accepts the absolutely unproven and unprovable 
germ theory, considering that there is ‘‘a deathless germ, 
an invisible particle,’’ which organizes other material into a 
celestial body. To our mind the principle of the resurrec- 
tion is very simple, and it cannot be classified under any 
one of the four theories mentioned by Dr. Faunce. This 
human body is a stream of matter in perpetual flow. It is 
constantly receiving new matter and casting off old. At 
death the influx stops, the particles of the body go back to 
earth, the stream runs dry. At the resurrection the flow 
begins again. The force and the form which give shape to 
this celestial body are the same, and so the body is the 
same, in the same sense that our bodies in childhood and 
manhood are the same; but as the material in the child’s 
and the man’s body may be entirely different, so of the ter- 
restrial and celestial bodies. The body may be compared 
to a fountain : The water comes forth in a certain form, but 
it is constantly changing. At night the fountain ceases to 
play, but the force which originates the thing and directs 
its form remains. In the morning the stream begins again. 
The supply is different, but the fountain is the same. So is 

it of the resurrection body. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The leading article in the September “‘ Manhattan”? will 
be a poem, ‘‘ The Chalice Bearers,’? by Mrs. E. 8. McChes- 
ney ; Illustrated from drawings by Jessie Curtis Shepherd. 

—In the August ‘‘ Wide Awake,” in the notable series of © 
articles, ‘‘ How Success is Won,’’ Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton tells 
the remarkable story of the brave and pathetic life of Dr. 
William T. G. Morton, discoverer of anzsthetic inhalation. 

—‘*Our Royal Neighbors at Sandringham ” titles a delight- 
ful paper in the August ‘‘ Wide Awake,’’ about the home 
life of the family of the Prince of Wales. Pictures from 
home photographs of the young princesses accompany the 
article. 

—‘‘ Anna Maria’s Housekeeping’’ is a capital book for 
girls, in which nearly all the initiatory experiences of an am- 
bitious young housekeeper are graphically and instructively 
as well as amusingly portrayed. ‘‘ Our Next-door Neighbor’’ 
is the author, and D. Lothrop & Co. are the publishers. 

—The September ‘‘ Manhattan”’ will have, from the pen of 
a Russian lady residing in Florence, an illustrated historical 
and descriptive account of the Company of the Misericordia 
in that city, an institution which has lasted for more than 
six centuries, and in which are enrolled all the men of the 
Tuscan capital. 

—The “‘ Jewish Messenger ”’ in its issue of August 8 pub- 
lishes exceedingly interesting selections from Berthold 
Auerbach’s “‘ Letters,” translated from the German. They 
describe the novelist’s visit to Holland in 1878, and give new 
and valuable information respecting Spinoza, who served 
Auerbach as the hero of an early romance. 

—A notable addition to the fiction of the year will doubt- 
less be Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s forthcoming novel, ‘“‘ Ruther- 
ford,’’ soon to be issuedin Funk & Wagnalls’s Standard 
Library. Most of the characters are taken from New York 
upper society, but some of the strongest work of the book 
is said to be in treating with characters among the toiling 
masses. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have nearly ready a new edition of 
the ‘‘ American Explorations in the Ice Zones,’’ by Professor 
J. E. Nourse, U. 8. N., which contains details of the rescue 
of the survivors of the Greely arctic colony by the relief 
squadron ; also an account of the extraord labors and 
important researches by which the brave have wrested 
from the field of ice their valuable contributiémis to science. 

—An anecdotal tricycling article, profuséty illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell, will appear in the September “‘ Century.”’ 
It recalls the incidents of a journey from Coventry to Ches- 
ter, treating of Izaak Walton’s country, with its quaint, 
old-fashioned inns, sequestered villages where the curfew 
still rings at sunset, the bicycle races at Derby, etc. As 
Mr. Pennell is an expert and enthusiastic wheelman, his 
dozen or more pictures will have a special interest in the 
line of character sketches. - 

—Charles G. Leland will contribute a curious paper to the 
September ‘‘Century,’’ on the Legends of the Passama- 
quoddy. It will be illustrated by drawings on birch bark, 
by a Quadi Indian. Mr. Leland has spent a number of 
years in studying the legends of the Algonkin Indians, which 
he regards as superior in the subtile charm of the myth to 
the mdkrchen of Scandinavia and the Teuton and the Celt. 
As in Uncle Remus’s stories, the Indians have their “‘ brer - 
rabbit,’’? and he is the most cunning of all the animals. 

—It is announced by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls that, 
owing to the marked favor with which “ Mumu,” by 
Tourguéneff, has been received, they will soon publish two 
more of the great Russian’s powerful works—*‘ An Unfor- 
tunate Woman,’’ and “ Assya.’’ Neither has ever before 
been translated into English, and the translation now to be 
given has been made directly from the Russian, by Henry 
Gersoni, a countryman of the author. They are said to be 
stories of most intense dramatic power, and to present one 
of the most graphic pictures of Russian life ever placed upon, 
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THE PRAYER OF SOCRATES. 


RANT, O Olympian gods supreme, 
Not my wish, and not my dream ; 
Grant me neither gold that shines, 
Nor ruddy copper in the mines, 
Nor power to wield the tyrant’s rod 
And be a fool, and seem a god, 
Nor precious robe with jeweled fringe 
Splendid with sea-born purple tinge, 
Nor silken vest on downy pillow, 
Nor hammock hard on heaving billow ; 
But give all goodly things that be 
Good for the whole and best for me. 
My thoughts are foolish, blind, and crude ; 
Thou only knowest what is good. 
—Jonn Stuart BLACKIE, in Good Words.”’ 


HOW TO SPEAK AND READ. 


RECENT number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” 

contains an ‘admirable article entitled ‘‘ The 
Art of Public Speaking.” It is, however, much 
broader than its title, and embraces instructions on the 
use of the human voice in the parlor, on the stage, and 
in the pulpit. It is worthy of being reprintcd in 
tract form for the clergy, who too often mar and even 
destroy admirable discourses by execrable elocution. 
And it would be equally worthy the attentive study of 
teachers and parents, who ought to drill children in the 
use of the vocal organs, which, it is no exaggeration to 
say, not one man or woman in ten knows how to use 
properly. From this article we make some quotations : 


ENUNCIATION. 


‘‘We are conspicuously the most indistinct-speaking 
of all the nations of the earth. I find it often diffcult to 
understand the young man or woman of the day who 
slurs one word into another, and strikes no consonant 
if it be possible to avoid it. A friend asked me gravely 
the other day if I did not say ‘ Gover’ment,’ hinting that 
the pronunciation more familiar to well-educated ears 
was pedantic. I replied that, much as the Government 
was abused, I did not know that fashion went the length 
of wishing to deprive it of its n. Certainly no foreigner 
who is not very familiar with English can follow a con- 
versation carried on with this sort of slip-slop delivery. 
A great French actor told me lately that he had been 
taken to one of our theaters, where he witnersed a com- 
edy, of which he did not comprehend a word (such was 
the indistinctness of utterance), until a lady appeared 
upon the scene: when he turned, delighted, to his com- 
panion, and exclaimed : ‘Ah! well, at last I can under- 
stand! At last there is some one who speaks clearly !’ 
His friend laughed ; the actress was a foreigner. No 
doubt she spoke with an accent, no doubt her vowels 
Were more open, and that she emphasized them more 
than we approve; but I know that she struck her con- 
sonants ; I feel certain that her words were not all 
melted into one jelly. Delsarte, one of the most perfect 
masters of elocution that ever lived, and something of a 
genius to boot, says, speaking of a clear articulation : 
‘Consonants and vowels are gestures. ... But as 
gesture is always the expression of something in our 
moral being, each consonant has the character of a cor- 
responding and innate movement. It is easy to prove 
that the consonant is a gesture. In articulating it, the 
tongue rises to the palate, and makes the same move- 
ment as the arm when it would repel something.’ 
With our nation the analogy is complete ; we move 
our hands as little as we do our lips. That ‘gesture’ of 
the tongue which produces a clear and telling enuncia- 
tion is now so rare that, even at the theater, I often feel 
bewildered—like my French friend—and unable to 
_ catch distinggty the words spoken on the stage.” 

 GESTICULATION. 


‘‘ Beware,” our college instructor used to say to us, ‘‘ of 
gesturing with malice aforethought.” This commonest 
vice of pulpit gesticulation is analyzed, and the philos- 
ophy of its error indicated, in the following suggestion, 
which we think will be novel to many of our readers : 

‘* Gesticulation is foreign to our nation ; and yet the 
man who would be an orator must learn what to do, as 
well as what to avoid doing, with his arms and hands. 
The word is but an echo, the ambassador of thought. 
All energetic passion, all deep sentiment, must be her- 
alded by expression, or by outward and visible sign of 
some sort ; otherwise the words will fall coldly, as em- 
anating from the intellectual machine, and not spring- 
ing, warm and irrepressible, from the heart. Talma, 
in his treatise on the art of acting, says: ‘The gesture, 
the attitude, the look, should precede the words, as the 
flash of lightning precedes the thunder.’ Yet, if you 
watch any uncultivated speaker, you will find that his 
action never indicates the path he is traveling, but fol- 
lows it. Observe theitinerant preacher, whose apoplec- 
tic eloquence suggests that he is suffering from a deter- 
mination of words to the mouth; you will see that the 
flinging of his arms to and fro is an effort to add force 
‘to his words, not the outcome of strong feeling before it 
has broken into speech. The true orator’s movements 
must appear so spontaneous that they pass unnoticed, 


and yet, insensibly, they will affect his audience. The 
most powerful speakers are always, more or less, actors, 
who identify themselves with the cause they advocate. 
Cold rhetoricians who have not this capacity may bring 
conviction to our reason when we read their speeches 
in the papers the morning after they are delivered ; but, 
lacking the passionate persuasiveness of men whose voice 
and frame vibrate with the emotion their words evoke, 
they will never touch the hearts or rouse the enthusiasm 
of an audience.” 
USE OF THE VOCAL ORGANS. 


Dr. Thompson, then pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, when the writer of these lines was about entering 
the ministry, cautioned him to use his ‘‘ bellows ” in 
speaking, and explained to him how the diaphragm, not 
the throat, should be exerted in reaching an audience of 
any size with the voice. To this counsel he owes it that, 
withont extraordinary lung power, he has never failed 
to reach the outside edge of a crowd of six, eight, or ten 
thousand people, in the open air, and rarely has found 
any other than nervous fatigue after an hour’s speech 
under such circumstances. Our author emphasizes this 
same counsel in the following paragraph : 

‘‘In public speaking, as in reading, it is of primary 
importance that the voice be not pitched too high or too 
low, but that the keynote be struck in the middle of the 
register. Many persons become exhausted in reading, 
or in addressing an audience, from ignorance of the art 
of respiration, and from an erroneous notion that it is 
necessary to employ some non-natural tone. Neither is 


it essential to shout in order that the speaker’s words 


may be carried to the furthest extremity of a large hall. 
There can be no greater mistakes than these. As in 


singing, so in oratory, the most natural emission of the 


voice, if combined with a distinct articulation, will ‘ tell’ 
more at a great distance than all the bellowing in the 
world. Actors are especially liable to forget that vio- 
lence is not power, and that loudness is rather indica- 
tive of hysterical and feminine impotence than of manly 
force. I sat beside a great actress at the theater lately, 
when a scene which should have torn our very heart- 
strings was being enacted. ‘ Why do they talk so loud ? 
she whispered tome. ‘ They would produce twice the 
effect if they did not scream at each other.’ Bad as 
this is on the stage, however, where passion is to be de- 
lineated, the error becomes even more aggravated when 
associated with the personality of the platform. There, 
if the voice be strained, if it be forced beyond its natural 
limits, a sense not only of weariness, but of distress and 
irritability, is produced on the audience. Talma says 
admirably : ‘A voice, however powerful it may be, 
should be inferior to the power that animates it.’” 


READING ALOUD. 


In some respects the art of reading aloudis even more 
important than the art of public speaking. For it isa 
home art, and, wisely cultivated, and coupled with true 
intelligence and taste in the selection of reading matter, 
is a greater educator in the home circle. 

“Tf you ask eight people out of ten now, they will 
tell you that they hate being read to. And why? Be- 
cause from their childhood they have been unused to it ; 
or used only to such a monotonous drone as robbed even 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ of half their charm. The hus- 
band, at the end of a hard day’s work, returns home to 
pass the evening absorbed in his book, or dozing over 
the fire, while the wife takes up her novel, or knits in 
silence. If he read to her, or if he could tolerate her 
reading to him, there would be community of thought, 
interchange of ideas, and such discussion as the fusion 
of two minds into any common channel cannot fail to 
produce. And it is often the same when the circle is 
wider. I have known a large family to pass the hours 
between dinner and bed-time, each one with his book or 
work, afraid to speak above his breath, because ‘it. 
would disturb papa.’ Is this cheerful, or wise, or con- 
ducive to that close union in a household which is a 
bond of strength through life, which the world can 
neither give nor take away ? I cannot blame them, for 
they all read abominably ; and it is enough to have en- 
dured the infliction of family prayers, gasped and 
mumbled by the head of the family, to feel that listen- 
ing to such a delivery for any length of time would ex- 
asperate one beyond endurance. | 

‘*But it was not always so. Inthe last century—even 
as late as fifty years ago—reading aloud was regarded 
as an accomplishment worth the cultivation of those 
(especially those who lived in the country) with preten- 
sions to taste ; and it was, consequently, far more fre- 
quently found enlivening the domestic circle. There 
were fewer books, fewer means of locomotion, fewer 
pleasures of winter nights outside the four walls of the 
country parlor. The game of cribbage, or the sonata on 
the spinet, did not occupy the entire evening after the 
six-o’clock dinner; and Shakespeare and Milton were 
more familiar to the young generation of those days than 
they are now—mainly, I fecl persuaded, because they 
were accustomed to hear them read aloud. , 

‘None but books written in the very best style should 
be read aloud, for there is no test to which an author 


can be subjected so severe as this. Whether serious or 
light, the composition must be in well-balanced English ; 
otherwise, the halting phrase, the meager vocabulary, 
which might be passed over if read in silence, will offend 
us past forgiveness when subjected to the trial of the 
human voice. On the other hand, there are subtle beau. 
ties in a finely modulated piece of prose which only reveal 
themselves in the actual sound of the words. The 
structure seems to be clothed with new life, and to 


renders both reader and listener more critical as to the 
literary value of a book (of course I do not refer to its 
intrinsic excellence) than the same persons would other. 
wise be. I have seen this exemplified in the case of an 
intelligent servant who dropped her /’s, but enjoyed 
reading aloud to her old mistress, and whose judgment 
had, in the course of years, become curiously critical as 
to what she read.” 
PUBLIC READING. 


The question whether ministers should read their ser- 
mons or deliver them extempore will continue to be dis- 
cussed, probably, to the end of time. But it is very 
certain that he who reads his sermon should read it; he 
should not hide his manuscript in the leaves of his great 
Bible, and then attempt to speak it, as though there 
were no manuscript. Reading and speaking are two 
entirely different exercises ; and he who does the one 
as though he were doing the other will do it ill. 

‘The first and most important rule to bear in mind 
is, that the position of the reader, whether sitting or 
standing, should be one which does not impede the ac- 
tion of the pectoral muscles, and leaves the respiratory 
organs perfectly free. The reader who leans over his 
book, instead of holding it up at a sufficient distance to 
enable the voice to travel unhindered, can never be ef- 
fective, and will be more tired at the end of half an 
hour than he would be at the end of two, in an attitude 
befitting the exertion. If called upon to read standing, 
as is often the case in the lecture-room, let him be up- 
right, and not slouch, or rest entirely on one leg. ‘On 
which leg do you stand ?’ asked an eminent physician 
of a magistrate who consulted him as to sciatic pains. 
He divined rightly that his patient was suffering from 
the effects of a habit he had acquired of throwing the 
weight of his body always on the same side. If, on the 
other hand, the lecturer be on achair, it should be rather 
a high one, if possible. Let him be perfectly at his 
ease, With his back supported ; and if shortsighted, let 
him wear spectacles honestly astride upon his nose—not 
what Thackeray called ‘spectacles in disguise,’ which 
are apt to become unseated, It is not in reading, as in 
recitation, where the expression of the eye is of value: 
the reader’s sole concern should be that his visual appa- 
ratus for following the text before him be complete and 
well-adjusted. It issaid that when Pére Lacordaire was 
elected to the French Academy he read with spectacles 
the speech he had prepared, as is the custom, before a 
committee of seven members, who were greatly delighted 
with the force of style and simplicity of manner of the 
eminent preacher. But the cffect was not the same when 
he delivered this course in public, on the day of his ‘ re- 
ception.’ He then thought fit to discard his glasses, and 
to endeavor to combine the graces of oratory with the 
sober distinction which had characterized his reading. 
The taste of his critical audience was offended. He cast 
his fine eyes around—and lost his place ; he tried to trust 
to his memory ; he tried to be eloquent, and to gesticu- 
late, as he was wont todo in his improvisations at Notre 
Dame ; but it was a failure. He was reading, and not 
declaiming ; the spectacles would not have militated 
against his success; and the vehemence was felt to be 
out of character with the nature of the address.” 


DRAMATIC READING 


is always dangerous. Only the natural actor or the 
thoroughly educated one can venture to personate, even 
with the voice, the character represented in his reading. 
It is especially dangerous when essayed in the pulpit, 


where the incongruity is apt to be both painful and 
ridiculous. 

‘* All persons who have any dramatic instincts are 
exposed to a danger of not distinguishing sufficiently be- 
tween reading and recitation ; of not seeing that the de 
livery of words which the eye follows should be differ- 
ent in tone, in quality, in passion, from that of words 
learnt by heart, and which “— be supposed to flow 
spontaneously from our lips. There are occasions, no 
doubt, when to read dramatically is permissible. The 
wan who reads Falstaff or Sam Weller without some at- 
tempt at personation must be devoid of humor. And 
humor will save its possessor from perils in this, as in 
other matters. I once heard a clergyman read the les- 
sons in a fashion which convulsed half the church with 
laughter. The good man had been told that his voice 
and his declamation were fine ; and it was evident that 
he was proud of the amount of expression and individu- 
ality with which he found himself capable of charging 
the sacred narrative. His countenance, like his tone, 
varied with every speaker; he was wrathful, or sar- 
castic, or jubilant, according as the text warranted 8 
change of sentiment. In short, it was no longer read- 


ing ; it was acting. A sense of humor would have saved 
him from this unseeml 


} the subject nor the loca 


exhibition, for which neither 
was fitted.” 


breathe a spirit of music which the dead letters before _ 
our eyes can never possess. Reading aloud, therefore, — 


j 
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A COMPLAINT AND REPLY. 


The ‘Tired Woman’s Epitaph” has 
been going the rounds of the news- 
paper press, and has, we believe, hereto- 
fore appeared in our columns. It has 
elicited a ‘‘ Busy Woman’s” reply, which 
originally appeared in the Boston ‘‘ Tran- 
script,” and which, with the epitaph to 
which it responds, we give below. There 
is truth in both—more truth than poetry. 
At all events, it is not the hardest workers 
who complain most of their hard work. 


A TIRED WOMAN’S EPITAPH. 


Here lies a poor woman who always was 
tired ; | 

Who lived in a house where help was no 
hired ; | 

Her last words on earth were : ‘“‘ Dear friends, 
I am going 

Where washing ain’t done, nor sweeping, nor 
sewing. 

But everything there is exact to my wishes, 

For where they don’t eat there’s no washing 
up dishes. 

I’ll be where loud anthems will always be 
ringing ; 

But, having no voice, Ill get clear of the 
singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, don’t mourn for 
me never ; 

I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever! 


A BUSY WOMAN’S VIEWS OF A TIRED 
WOMAN’S EPITAPH. 


That woman was wrong, for there’s nothing 


like working ; 

I suppose she was one who’s eternally shirk- 
ing ; 

I suppose she did more than her share of 
munching, 

And then made a fuss, because, after her 
Junching, 

The dishes stood round like dirty young 
elves, 

Instead of being smart and washing them- 
selves. 


I believe, for my part, that the lazy old thing 

Didn’t even earn her right among angels to 
sing ; 

And her friends, I should think, instead of 
moaning, 

Would be glad to get rid of her sighing and 
groaning. 


THE EXPLORATION OF OHIO 


MOUNDS. 

The call made by the Peabody Museum for 
‘immediate funds for the continuation of its 
explorations in Ohio deserves to meet with a 
‘cordial response ; and were the valuable and 

novel results which are being secured by this 
exploration more widely known, there would 
be no doubt as to its success. Probably for 
the first time in all the years that have passed 
since the Ohio mounds and earthworks have 
excited the curiosity of the people, a thorough 
scientific and exhaustive exploration is mak- 
ing of one locality. This is not merely to 
collect relics from the mounds, which has 
heretofore so often been the single purpose 
‘of so-called exploration ; nor is it carried 
‘out by sinking shafts in the centerof a 
‘mound or cutting a ditch or two through it; 
‘but every foot of earth is removed, and the 
‘whole structure laid bare foot by foot. This 
‘mode of work has led to the discovery of 
‘singular and remarkable structures, not only 
iin‘the mound and at the natural level of the 
‘surrounding land, but for six feet beneath 
! this, to the underlying gravel deposit. These 
‘ operations have brought somany novel facts 
to light that we have now the right to class all 
_ former mound explorations in the Ohio Valley 
' @8 80 superficial as to be scientifically worth- 
less, until further thorough work on groups 
- not yet destroyed shall give the means of 
‘ comparison and place the partial results that 
' were formerly obtained in their proper re- 
lations. The recent explorations have shown 
‘ conclusively that the mounds and earthworks 
‘in various parts of the country were made at 
‘greatly different periods of time, and pre- 
‘sumably by different peoples, even should it 
' be ascertained that they all belonged to the 
‘great Mongoloid stock, of which our Indians 
probably represent more than one subdivi- 
sion. This, however, is not yet proved ; and 
the conclusions that have been drawn from 
time to time, that there has been only one 
people on this continent who made the earth- 
“ works of various kinds, are too hasty deduc- 
tions from the present imperfect knowledge 
‘of our archeology. 

That some Indian tribes made mounds and 
“earthworks and fortifications is not to be 
‘questioned, and that others did not is proba- 
‘bly equally true; but this does not give us 


the right to throw overboard other facts tend- 
ing to show that people of various stages of 
development, and, so far as craniological 
and artistic conclusions can be at present 
drawn, of distinct ethnical stocks, were also 
former inhabitants of this continent. One 
man will class all the past and present native 
inhabitants of all America, both North and 
South, as Indians; the next, with equal as- 
surance, will state that the ancient Mexicans, 
the builders of the stone structures in Yuca- 
tan, the old Peruvian and other South 
American nations, etc., were races distinct 
from the North American Indians ; and there 
have - been many variations trom these 
theories. The fact is, we do not know who 
the Indians are, or who were the old builders 
of Palenque, of Uxmal, of Tiahuanuco, and 
numerous other cities from Mexico to the 
eastern side of the Andes in South Ameria. 
Until we awake to the fact that America has 
an interesting past, and can arouse ourselves 
to the efforts of making out the ancestors 
and descendants of all these peoples, who 
have left us such marked differences in their 
architecture, their worxs of art, their cus- 
toms, and their languages, we act the part 
of amateurs, when from a little knowledge of 
a few of these different conditions, and from 
superficial or very general resemblances, we 
draw hasty conclusions. Only the most 
thorough explorations, conducted by men 
who have broad views and careful methods 
of work, men who are above being led by 
theories to be maintained, who will look at 
facts in the same manner as.a geologist or a 
biologist looks at his facts, letting them lead 
him where they will, will solve for us the 
great problems of American archeology. 
The days of collectors of curiosities and 
hasty writers are over. Archeology is a 
science, and no longer in ‘the hands of the 
mercenary dealer and the equally avaricious 
collector of curiosities. Give the proper 
institutions the support they ask for, and 
thé near future will bring valuable results.— 
Science. 


BEET SUGAR IN CALIFORNIA. 


The sugar question seems destined to cut a 
prominent figure in the fortunes of this 
State, which promises at no very distant day 
in the future to take rank among the sugar- 
producing countries of the world, and be- 
come a formidable rival of Cuba, the Hawai- 
ian and Philippine Islands. But it is not as 
a grower of sugar-cane that California will 
enter the list, her soil and climate not being 
adapted to its production, but from the 
sugar-beet, which grows here to perfection. 
It is believed that she will not only be able to 
supply her home demands, but also to pro- 
duce a valuable crop for exportation. The 
manufacture of beet sugar on this-coast is 
an industry in the success of which every 
one who lives under the despotic rule of the 
Hawaiian sugar monopoly must feel a deep 
interest, and experience has shown that beets 
can be raised and sugar manufactured from 
them in California at a greater profit than in 
either France or Germany, while all efforts 
heretofore made to produce them in Eng- 
land have shown that they are an unprofit- 
able crop there. Our soil seems peculiarly 
adapted to the production of beets rich in 
saccharine matter, and the Standard Sugar 
Refinery, at Alvarado, has demonstrated 
that as fine a grade of sugar can be made 
from California beets as from those culti- 
vated elsewhere or from cane. It is also a 
matter susceptible of proof that, pound for 
pound, sugar can be produced from the beet 
at less cost than from cane, even with high- 
priced free labor employed on one side, and 
slave or peon labor on the other. 

One great drawback to cane planting is the 
length of time required to ripen the cane— 
from eighteen months to two years—during 
the greater portion of which time the fields 
require to be constantly worked, necessi- 
tating the outlay of a largeamount of money, 
and either a large capital or abundant credit 
to enable the plantation to keep afloat until 
the crop is taken off and the sugar sold, 
With beets, however, it is diffurent, and the 
planter lives, so to speak, much nearer his 
market in point of time, for this crop ma- 
tures, on an average, within five months from 
the date of seeding. The cost of beet raising 
also is not great, $35 an acre being an out- 
side figure, while the crop will realize $150 or 
$160 an acre. It will, therefore, be seen at 
once that in beet raising it is neither neces- 
sary to have much capital nor to wait for a 
return on that invested any length of time. 
Beet raising possesses another advantage 


over cane, in that it can be carried on in a | Seul 


small way, and may be engaged in by a man 
owning only a few acres, while the universal 
verdict of cane planters is that cane can only 


be grown at a profit on a large seale. The 
one thing needful is the invention of a ma- 
chine, or machines, which will do away with 
& part, at least, of the manual labor required 
in the cultivation of the beet ; and when the 
genius appears who will turn out such a ma. 
chine, he will not only make a fortune for 
himself, but add largely to this State’s pros- 
perity. However, with or without such me- 
chanical appliances, the beet-sugar industry 
is one which is bownd to grow in California, 
and there are to-day those who confidently 
predict that in the time to come our sugar 
export will be more valuable than our ex- 
ports of wheat er gold; in short, that sugar 
will become the leading export of the State, 
—[San Franciseo Chronicle. 


AN OLD-TIME GAME OF DRAW. 

good Lawd bless my soul! ole 
Massa Smith, what em you doin’ way up 
Norf here? Don’t you know me, old 
Massa?’ It was the porter speaking to a 
Southern delegate en route for Chicago. The 
delegate was an elderly man, who kept his 
slouch hat on his head even in the sleeping- 
ear, and pronounced the word “ here’’ as if 
there was a ‘‘ y’’ and two syllables in it. He 
tailed to recognize the porter, when the latter 
made himself known. Twenty-five years 
ago they were master and slave. Their 
greeting was as cordial as that between 
brothers. Sight of an old-time face seemed 
to cause the porter’s pronunciation to re- 
lapse to the style of the plantation. ‘Do 
you remember the time I went ’long with you 
to the convention at Ahleans, Massa Smith, 
back befo’ the wah, when I was nothin’ but 
@ young buck niggah? Don’t you ’membah 
dattime? You kin jes’ bet I do, right well. 
You an’ Massa Jenkins was rival as’prunts 
fo’ a nomanashun, and you sot down in your 
room at de hotel to talk ’n’ orate ’bout fo’ 
‘clock in de mawnin. Massa Jenkins tooked 
a shine to me an’ wanted to buy me, but you 
wouldn’t sell. Fin’ly Massa Jenkins made 
you on offah of the nomination fo’ me, an’ 
you took him up quick. Don’t ye reck’lect 
itnow? Then you give me the wink, an’ 
when you got to playin’ pokah fo’ beg 
stakes, I pass the bottle, an’ while he was 
drinkin’ handed you fo’ duces out o’ that 
deck. Don’t you ’membah it now? You 
held de fo’ duces till a jackpot come round, 
w’en yo’ give Massa Jenkins a pot full, an’ 
he put me in de pot an’ you scooped me 
back. Sartinly you reck’leck now; but this 
niggah ’lows you won't play no pokah fo’ de 
nom/’nation up *t Chicago, with a cullud boy 


in de pot, hey, Massa Smith ?’’—[Chicago 
Herald. . 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


: A Novel by F our F amous Writers. 


The Men. 


A Tale of To-Morrow. 
Robert Grant, 

John Boyle O'Reilly, 
J. S., of Dale, 

John T. Wheelwright. 


One volume. 12mo. $1.25. 


This daring and {ingenious story of the future 
is unquestionably destined to be the most widely 
discussed book of the summer. The brilliant 
literary partnership which produced it has 
aroused the keenest curiosity ; and certainly the 
experiment has been the boldest in the history of 
literary collaboration. Of the plot, or of what 
can be gathered froin the story’s motto concern- 
ing the course of politics in the reign of King 
George the Fifth, it need only be said that the 
audacity of their conception ix fully supported 
by the admirable telling and me yee | incident of 
the story. The book is crowded with action and 
ingenious complication; and yet the powers 
which the authors have shown elsewhere are 
never lost in its rapid movement 


For sale everywhere, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 746 Broadway, New York. 


BLAIN AND LOGAN : The Life and Services of 

Revised Edit on of American Progress. A standard 

work, 550 PP $2.0. l 

and Times of [OR] Cleveland and Hendricks. By 
. Staff N. Y. World. 548 pp. 

Illust’d, $2 To Agents only, book 


and outfit $2. A -EVELAND 


B. Treat, Pub) Now York, 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, em- 
b reproductions of famous original Pain 

tecture, etc. Send 6 cents in stamps 
for catalogue of over §,000 subjecta. Mention this 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS, 


The Problems of Knowledge, of Being, 
and of Duty. 


By E. de Pressense, D.D., 


Author of “Karly Years of Christianity,’ etc.. 
513 pages. $1.50. 


work of great . 


“* One of the ablest books on a most important : 
subject.”—[Rock. 


‘We know of no book in which the entire: 
question as between Science and Religion is so: 
well put.’”°—[New York Herald. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


JAMES POTT & CO... 


»_NEW YORK. 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


A New Book for Classes, Schools, and Ohoirs, 


By W. O. PERKINS and D, B. TOWNER... 
Price 60 cts., or 86 per doz. 


All teachers of SinGInG CLasseEs, of all descrip-- 
tions, are invited to examine this new CLAss BOoK.. 
192 es. The Elements contain an ingenious. 
Modulator, good a the Manual Signs,. 
and 124 Exercises. There are 57 Glees and Part. 
Songs, 25 Hymn Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, 18 Anthems,. 
and 4 Chants. Surely a well filled and practically. 
useful book to the teacher, at a moderate price. 


SINGING ON THE WAY. 


A truly worthy and good book for 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and SO- 
CIAL WURSHIP. 


By MRS. BELLE M. JEWETT, assisted by, 
J, P, HOLBROOK. 
Price 35 cents, 


SINGING ON THE WAY has been before the pub- 
lic a few months, just long enough to be tested, and: 
has received unequivocal praise from the persons: 
best able to judge. it is of the shape and size of the: 
well-known “GOSPEL HYMNS,” and admirably fitted 
for a Vestry or Social Meeting Singing Book as welh 
as for the Sunday-School. 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes. 


Any book mailed for the retail priee 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Surpasses all Others ! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


This new and favurite Soug Book contains gems 
of great beauty and usefulness. TRY i 


Price, in Beards, 830 per 100 Copies. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New York. Chicago. 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 
Chautangua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight e paper printed on a-steam power 
press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
every morning during the meeting ir Angust: 19 
numbers in the volume, contaiming stenographic 
reports of more than 70 lectures on Science Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Practical Questions, besides re- 
po ing lectures, meetings, debates and 

rils. AN INVALUAB 

The first number wil 
Subscription price - - - 
In clubs of five or moreatonetime -_ - 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle, contain- 
ing one-half of the Required Reading of the course 
with the special departments of Circles, 
ere and Answers on the Books in the course, 

. L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read- 


ings. 

F LITERARY DEPARTHEST of great merit, furnishing 
articles from the foremost writers of the country. 
Subscription Price - - - - $150 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. S.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Daily Paper for the young folks, to be issued at: 
Chautauqua in August. Pictures of Chantauqua. 
Life made on the grounds by our special artiet. 
Full accounts of all children’s meetings. 
Subscription Price - - = $680: 
In clubs of five or more 
COMBINATION OFFER. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN aud ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.25. 


The Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ 
C. L. 8. 
Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa. 


E COLLECTION. 
| sppear Saturday, Aug. 


90c 


Address 


PUT UP BOXES 


332 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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CORNER-STONE OF THE GREAT STATUE. 


HE laying of the corner-stone for the Statue of 
bP Liberty on Bedloe’s Island, in New York Harbor, 
took place on the morning of August 5. The rain de- 
scended without interruption during the entire day, and 
prevented many who were expected to take part in the 
ceremonies from being present. 

The bronze box to be placed under the corner-stone 
of the monument was on exhibition during the morn- 
ing, and was packed and closed soon after noon. It 
contained the following articles and papers : 


‘A copy of the Constitution of the United States ; copy 
of the Declaration of Independence ; copy of the Farewell 
Address of General Washington ; a bronze medal struck in 
honor of General Washington when Commander-in-Chief of 
the armies of the United States, Boston, 1776 ; nineteen 
bronze medals representing the Presidents of the United 
States succeeding Washington ; proofs of the United States 
coins of 1884; medal commemorative of the erection of 
the New York and Brooklyn Bridge ; medal commemorative 
of the erection in Central Park, in 1881, of the Egyptian 
obelisk ; American Almanac for 1884 ; list on parchment of 
the Grand Lodge of Masons of the State of New York; a 
portrait of Bartholdi; copy of order of the day for parade 
and review of the G. A. R. on Decoration Day, 1884 ; copy 
of a poem on Liberty by E. R. Johnes; a poem on the 
statue, by Henry Kennedy; acurious half-do.lar of 1824, 
stamped upon one side with a head of Lafayette and on the 
other with a head of Washington; a description of the 
Washington Building and Produce Exchange, with pictures ; 
copies of to-day’s morning and yesterday’s evening news- 
papers ; the resolutions of Congress concerning the monu- 
ment. and an account of the statue from the beginning of 
the enterprise. As there was more room leftin the box, 
visiting cards were showered in by the company.”’ 


The line of march from Washington Hall was headed 
by the David’s Island Government band, which had 
played the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” ‘‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and other airs during the morning. The party 
went to Bedloe’s Island on the steamer ‘‘ Bay Ridge.” 

The programme consisted of music, prayer, laying the 
stone, salute of twenty-one guns, discourse by Monsieur 
Lafaivre, oration by Mr. William Allen Butler, benedic- 
tion by Assistant Bishop Potter. 

Closing his speech, M. Lafaivre said : 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the United States: 1 think that the immi- 
grant from France, for whom you are at this moment pre- 
empting a homestead on Bedloe’s Island, the Goddess of 
Liberty, will feel at home in your country. But we hope she 
will inspire the citizens of the United States with a kind 
recollection of her origin and her native !and. She will ex- 
press to you during centuries and forever our friendly feel- 
ings toward your people and your institutions ; she will, 
before the world, represent the community of principles of 
two great nations united by the love of liberty—not as a 
privilege, not for selfish uses and purposes, but for the bene- 
fit of all the human race, for the spread of justice, of intel- 
lectual power, and moral] nobility.’’ 


It is proposed to light the torch in the hand of the 
figure by an electric light. In referring to this project 
Mr. Butler said : 


‘‘ This wonderful gift of science to mankind is the crown- 
ingresult of the electrical researches and experiments which 
Franklin initiated by the bold and simple and successful meth- 
ods which placed him in the front rank of experimental phi- 
losophers, secured for him the special congratulations of 
the French King, and gave point to the famous encomium 
which Turgot penned: ‘ Zripuit fulmen colo, sceptrumque 
tyrannis ’—he snatched the lightning from the sky and the 
scepter from the tyrants. More than this, they gave to his 
mediation in France, on behalf of the struggling colonies, 
a peculiar power which no other man could have exerted. 
Franklin believed in the sincerity of the French people, he 
attested the vast and inestimable worth of their aid, and de- 
clared over his own honest hand that they ‘expected no 
return but that of gratitude and friendship ; and these,’ he 
adds, ‘I hope may be everlasting.’ These words, which he 
wrote to Robert R. Livingston more than a century ago, 
are the groundwork of the thoughts I have briefly and im- 
perfectly expressed to-day. The hand that wrote them is 
in the dust, but the sentiments they embody and the wish 
they breathe are imperishable, and will be perpetuated in 
the enduring monument for which this solid resting-place is 
preparing. And when, from the beacon whith crowns it, 
shall shine forth the electric light, the consummate fruit of 
labors in which Franklin was the pioneer, wrought out to 
perfection by patient toilers who followed in the paths 
in which he led, it will be indeed a fit emblem of 
the torch of Freedom, kindled by a celestial spark, 
guarded and kept alive by heroic service, and at last lifted 
up to a safe and serene height—a light to lighten the 
world.”’ 


HONORING THE LIVING AND THE 
DEAD. 


HE municipal authorities of Portsmouth, N. H., 
have done all in their power to greet the living and 
honor the dead members of the arctic exploring expedi- 
tion under command of Lieutenant Greely. Thousands 
of strangers were present in the city. The day of the 
parade—August 4—the weather was all that could be 
desired. The houses along the route of the procession 


were decorated with bunting. Military and civic 
organizations of the city and surrounding country took 
part in the ceremonies attending the reception. 

The survivors were unable to take part in the proces- 
sion, as was first intended, but viewed the procession 
from the Rockingham House. Officers and sailors of 
the relief squadron were every where greeted with cheers, 
and cries of ‘‘ Welcome home.” 

When the head of the column passed in front of 
Lieutenant Greely and party, cheer after cheer arose, 
showing the deep feeling of joy and the interest taken 
in the rescue of the party. 

In the evening a large meeting was held in Music 
Hall, attended by Secretary Chandler and prominent 
naval and army officials, besides the leading citizens of 
the city. Secretary Chandler made a short address 
giving a history of the arctic expeditions. The address 
was concise and contained interesting facts. Addresses 
were delivered by Governor Hale and the Hon. Samuel 
J. Randall. 
was read : 


‘¢ No reason less serious than sheer inability from lack of 
strength and health could prevent the presence to-night of 
the living members of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition. I 
am now unable to fittingly express how deeply we feel the 
honor done us by your assembling here to greet with kindly 
words of welcome the living and to give voice to tender 
sympathy for the dead. During our service North we tried 
to do our duty. If in our efforts aught is found of work ac- 
complished or of actions dune which touch the hearts of the 
people, we shall feel that our labors and hardships are more 
than rewarded. Time and inclination are equally wanting 
in which to dwell on the work done or hardships en- 
dured. 

‘‘T must, however, state that never for moment in our 
darkest or gloomiest hour did we doubt that the American 
people were planning for our rescuc, through their repre- 
sentatives, all that layin human power and skill. From 
day to day, as food failed and men died, that faith and that 
certainty gave strength to us who lived. I need not tell 
what you well know—how the Secretary of the Navy set 
heart and soul on our relief, and by imbuing his subordi- 
nates with his own indomitable energy, started relief vessels 
in unprecedently brieftime. You know of the untiring zeal 
and determination which animated Commander Schley and 
the officers ofthe squadron. No risk was too great, no de- 
mands on their strength and energy too great, when it was 
possible that an hour could be gained or a mile made good. 
So marked were their dispatch and energy, that had they 
known our exact condition and locality, and thus avoided 
the thorough and sweeping search from Cape York and 
Cary’s Island to Life Boat Cove, they could not have reached 
Camp Clary in time to have saved another life. None but 
those of arctic experience could fully realize the wonderful 
work done by the squadron, and no one knows better than 
I how inadequate is this tribute to the Navy for its labors, 
not less glorious ir this work of peace than they have always 
heen in time of war. 

‘‘ We thank you for your kind deeds, thoughtful conégid- 
eration, and tender sympathy to us and for us all—the liv- 
ing and the dead.”’ 


The bodies of the dead heroes arrived in New York 


Harbor about midnight on Thursday. Many relatives |, 


and friends assembled in the early morning to meet 
them; these were conveyed to Governor’s Island, 
where everything was in readiness to receive the re- 
mains with appropriate honors. The coffins, eleven 
in number, were borne by eight men, and, covered 
by the American colors, were placed on caissons and 
conveyed to the hospital ward prepared for their 
reception. The room was draped with black and white, 
and a military guard was placed in charge of the 
bodies. From the time the bodies reached the island 
until deposited in the hospital, minute guns were fired 
from Castle William. Secretary Lincoln, General Han- 
cock, and other prominent officials were present. Such 
of the bodies as have been claimed by relatives were 
removed to their several destinations on Saturday. The 
bodies of Privates Henry and Schneider were buried at 
Cypress. Hill, Brooklyn, on Saturday. 


IN THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


. 7 O man has seen the world who has not sailed 
through the Inland Sea of Japan. Imagine 

three hundred miles of scenery far surpassing Lake 
George: still water often almost entirely land-locked ; 
mountains rising from the water’s edge, green and tree- 
covered ; islands cultivated in terraces ; fishing villages 
nestling on the green shore or back among the trees ; 
everywhere but on the most barren mountains, whose 
ribs defy flesh, a most tropical greenness; mountains 
far away, hidden by morning cloud, veiled with the 
forenoon mist, blue in the noon’s distance, and fading 
in the twilight ; tropical sunsets toned with a delicacy 
of color and tint that will ever defy the greatest artist 
to copy ; sky, mountain, water, all changing as on you 
sail; old volcanoes of any height from two to six 
thousand feet ; hillsides flecked with sunlight straying 
through the clinging clouds ; junks with their great, 


A letter of reply from Lieutenant Greely 


huge, unwieldy-looking stern; and great mat sails hang- 
ing idly on their single masts; natives putting their 
olive faces out of pink windows, or thronging on the 
decks to see the nine-years’ wonder—a steamship 
ploughing through their beautiful lakes ; clouds, with- 
out which mountain scenery is only half finished; 
climate delightful ; temples and palaces; forts bat- 
tered down, and forts defiant ; mossy lawns between 
the mountains’ foot and the sea; bays crowded with 
junks at anchor; but mountains—always mountains, 
of every shape and color; hills like the chalk hills of 
old England, hills like the sandstone of the Connecticut, 
hills like the rounded coast hills of Massachusetts, and 
hills ribbed and gabled like the Sierras—all are in pro- 
fusion. Take your choice of beauty shouldered up 
from the ocean depths into the sunlight. Fancy Lake 
George and Champlain scenery for two hundred and 
fifty miles, and you have the nearest simile, though in- 
adequate to express it. My English friend, in admira- 


tion, exclaims, as we round a point, and find a narrow 


exit from an apparently land-locked bay, ‘‘ Where’s 
your Lake George now ?” The water turns green, the 
shores narrow down the entrance to a few cable-lengths. 
Yonder, ahead, is a reef of rocks leaving only two 
cables for our passage, and through this we must pass. 
The tide is rushing us along toward the danger. We have 
come seven miles in twenty-five minutes—railroad 
speed! Our safety is in our speed ; and all the pressure 
bottled up in the boiler for an hour back is given to the 
engine now. 

The reef that was so far ahead three minutes ago is 
on our beam. Seething waters rush over the sunken 
rocks abreast. We dart through the narrow passage 
left us, and are at the beginning of the worst whirlpool 
on the coast, if not in the world. Everybody has been 
screwing up his courage for it, but it is no wonder our 
faces blanch a little when we are once in, without re- 
turn: we must go, through this whirling tide, capped 
with white foam frm the maddening rocks below. The 
captain gives the orders from the bridge, in a steady 
but excited voice, and you feel that promptness and the 
steering qualities of the ship are her only salvation. Little 
cares he for the native pilot in this whirl, forty times 
worse than Hell Gate, and far worse than the Rapids of 
the St. Lawrence. Now the ship strikes the outer rush 
of the whirlpool. ‘‘ Port! Hard a-port !” and the echoes, 
as it is passed forward, thunder, ‘‘ Port! Hard a-port !” 
The three men tug at the wheel, and the rudder, almost 
immovable against the force of water aft, slowly obeys. 
Little hope for the ship now were the steering apparatus 
to be at fault for a second. . She careens heavily to star- 
board, the wheels make their ten revolutions, ‘‘ doing 
all they know,” and slowly the ship, getting wholly into 
the whirl, where stern and bow drift equally to port, an- 
swers her rudder, and her nose is again for the center of 
the pool. And now she enters the comparatively still 
water of the center. ‘‘ Hard a-starboard !” the nervous 
voices echo—‘‘ Starboard, board, sir!” and we are 
through onecircumference. ‘‘ Steady as she goes !” ‘‘ As 
she goes, sir !” and we paddle, paddle, paddle! You had 
not. noticed the wheels were moving a moment ago. The 
buoyant native boats yonder turn out their crews ; they 
hold up their arms and utter a yellof alarm. They never 
saw a ship take this passage before. They will tell it to 
their children and grandchildren, as they troll herring 
with pine knots, and spear them over the side. ‘‘ Now be 
very careful ;” and the mate answers, ‘‘Aye, aye, sir!” and 
we are in the outer whirl again. ‘‘ Hard a-starboard !” 
and the echoes answer, and the noble ship—you feel like 
patting her, and saying, *‘ Good fellow ! good fellow !”— 
answers; and, fairly in the current, we are carried 
like a child. The ship is as quiet as a closed church. 
To our nervousness the paddle-wheels seem dull and 
slow. And now for the last and worst! We meet the 
counter, outside current. The stern is in a rapid whirl 
to the right, and our bow catches the counter ring out- 
side and swings us rapidly'to the left just where the rocks 
stare us in the face. The orders have gone thundering 
forward, correctly enough, and ‘‘ Hard a-port she is, 
sir!” is returned. Yet shedoes not answer. Herrudder 
was made for prompt sea work, but not to fight two 
rivers, one at her port quarter and the other battering at 
her starboard bow, then half turning her on her center. 
Now we are right for the rocks, and the mate jumps for- 
ward to let the anchor go. But no! we drag wholly 
into the counter-current, and though we drag toward 
the rocks, the ship, all careened to starboard as she is, 
yet begins to answer, and we hope again. Did you 
notice how white every one was? But now, ‘‘ Never 
mind the anchor, Mr. ——,” says the captain, in a 
husky voice. Our paddles drive us into the tide beyond, 
and we are through the whirl and out of danger. 
‘* Steady as she goes !” and the captain comes down from 
the paddle-box, and, lion as he is, says, in a voice not 
altogether clear, ‘‘I did say, gentlemen, I’d never try it 
again, the last time I went through, and I don’t think I 


will again. It will hardly pay to risk so much to save 


forty or fifty miles.” The quartermaster and mate re- 
turn to their previous occupation, but only to cool off 


LLL 
easier. 


_ coinage and finance. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The general situation is hardly changed 


from that of a week ago. The coal com- 
bination thus far give out no intimation 


of restriction in the production for the 


month of August, although they hint that 
full work in the present month may mean 
a week off in September. The market 
for coal, however, is apparently working 
all right for maintenance of prices, and 
a fair demand is expected. 

The manufactories of New England con- 
tinue to run, in several instances, on part 
time, and while prices of domestics do not 


indicate any more activity, stocks of 


goods are known to be low, and any 
active demand (which may reasonably 
be expected early in the autumn) will 
certainly necessitate a pretty general re- 
plenishing of jobbers’ assortments. The 
West is waiting to ascertain the actual 


~ condition of the cereal crops before em- 


barking in any extensive ventures in pur- 
chases for consumption, but everything 
bids fair for a prosperous realization in 
the way of products there, and the stimu- 
lus which will follow such a result will 
be of the right sort. The continued 
coinage of the bastard silver dollar is 
steadily and surely working out the result 
with our currency which we have so 
frequently pointed out. It is filling the 
National Treasury with a reserve of these 
debased coins at the expense of our gold 
reserve in store, which latter is being de- 
pleted at what of late proves to be an 
alarming rate. The agitation has again 
been resumed respecting the effect of the 
continued coinage of $2,000,000 silver a 
month, and the conviction is becoming 
irresistible that it must be stopped by a 
repeal of the mandatory law which re- 
quires it, or we shall, within a year, drift 
into the necessity of forcing the people, 
though the workings of the Treasury in 
its relation to the Bank Clearing- House, 
to take silver in place of gold, first in 
part, then gradually altogether. Let the 
step once be taken—that of forcing a silver 
circulation—and gold would in a moment, 
almost, command a premium and become 
an article of merchandise. It would re- 
sult in a virtual suspension with the banks, 
and produce at once an unsettled, fevetish 
condition, causing disastrous speculations 
and a partial suspension of the regular 
workings of legitimate trade. - The whole 
country would be at sea respecting its 
currency, individuals would lock up gold, 
and foreign accounts would draw on us 
for balances, after sending over securities 
for sale in our markets, until gold would 
become as scarce as in the war times of 
1861-4. What folly ! what utter criminal 
blundering with the nice relations of the 
currency to our commerce, both foreign 
and domestic ! And for what purpose, to 

what end? Simply to satisfy the delusive 
ideas and theories of a few silverites in 
Congress and the country. Must not this 
trifling with the great interests of the nation 
cease? Can demagogues have so com- 
pletely their way in a Congress of the 
people as to perpetuate such absolute 
ignorance in legislating for our National 
Let us hope that, 
through the bounty of nature’s resources, 
we may realize exports large enough to 
draw gold from abroad in quantitics 
sufficient to bridge over the emergency 
until December, when Congress meets, 
and that its intelligence can then be 
appealed to by an unmistakable public 
sentiment to force a recognition of the 
great evil of silver coinage, independent 
of any political policy or bias. If not, 
then look out for danger and a “ sea of 
trouble.” Fortunately, as we mentioned 


_ in last week’s issue, our exports are large, 


this week past amounting to nearly 
$7,000,000 from the New York port alone ; 


& gold movement this way was resumed | 


this week, London shipping over a million 
and a half dollars which are now arriving. 
The autumn exchanges, it is anticipated, 
will return to us the bulk of our last year’s 
exports of gold, which amounted to about 
$85,000,000, net. The banks are still 


people’s Governor. 


conservative in their discounts of com- 
mercial paper, but are more liberal than 
last month. The prospects for an interior 
demand for money have no effect on our 
easy Wall Street rates, which still rule 
about one and one half per cent. per annum 
oncall. The stock and bond markets are 
well maintained after a reaction during 
the week from the extreme prices ruling 
last week ; the reaction, however, was con- 
fined to a few speculative descriptions, 
and did not touch investments to any 
perceptible degree; bonds are higher, for 
most classes, than a week ago. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase.... $576,900 
Specie, increase:........ ...... 1,602,200 
Legal tenders, decrease...... 230,400 
Deposits, increase............ 1,548,400 


984,700 


This leaves the surplus reserve $31,000, - 
000 and over in the banks, with money 
atone and a half per cent. Our figures 
representing the surplus reserve of last 
week should have been about $30,000,000, 


instead of $28,000, 000, which were erro- | premium 


neously given. 


A SIGNIFICANT LETTER. 


The following private letter of Mr. Grover | s¢ 
Cleveland, written to his brother on the ; Th 


night of his election to the Governorship, is 
interesting as a revelation of the inner 
thoughts of the man. It appears in this 
week’s New York ‘‘Independent,’? which 
publishes it without Mr. Cleveland’s knowl- 
edge.’ We find it in the daily papers, which 
have taken it from the New York *‘ Independ- | C 
ent : 
Novem 
My Dear BROTHER: I one just voted. I 
sit here in the Mayor’s office alone, with the 
exception of an artist from Frank Leslie’s 
newspaper, who is sketching the office. If 
mother was here I should be writing to her, 
and I feel as if it were time for me to write 


to some one who will believe what I write. I | D 


have been for some time in an atmosphere of 
certain success, so that I have been sure that 
I should assume the duties of the high office 
for which I have been named. I have tried 
hard, in the light of this fact, to properly ap- 
preciate the responsibilities that will rest upon 
me, and they are too much, too much under- 
estimated. But the thought that has troubled 
me is: Can I well perform my duties, and in 
such a manner as to do some good to the peo- 
ple of the State? I know there is room for 
it, and I know that Iam honest and sincere 
in my desire to do well, but the question 
is whether I know enough to accomplish 
what I desire. . 

The social life which seems to await me 
has also been a subject of much anxious 
thought. I have a notion that Ican regu- 
late that very much as I desire; and if I can 
I shali spend very little time in the purely 
ornamental part of the office. In point of 
fact, I will tell you first, of all others, the pol- 
to | icy 1 intend to adopt ; and that is to make the 
matter a business engagemert between the 
people of the State and myself, in which the 
obligation on my side is to perform the duties 
assigned me with an eye singla to the inter- 
est of my employers. I shall have no idea 
of re-election or of any higher political pre- 
ferment in my head, but be very thankful 
and happy if I can well serve one term as the 
Do you know that if 
mother were alive I should feel so much 
safer? I have always thought that her 
prayers had much to do with my success. I 
shall expect you all to help me in that way. 

Give my love to —— and to —, if she is 
with you, and believe me your affectionate 
brother, GROVER CLEVELAND. 


—A morning paper is to be started in 
London to be devoted to the publication 
of news from the United States. Some of 
the news from the United States published 
in the existing London papers is far more 
startling information than anything our 
own press gives us. One of the . dvan- 
tages of the new paper will be that the 
British journalist will become acquainted 
with American geography. He will no 
longer place Missouri next to Maine; he 
will shortly know that it comes between 
Delaware and Georgia, the latter being a 
large town in the district of Philadelphia. 


—[Boston Transcript. 


affairs on the 81st December, 1888 : 


Premiums on ey — from ist 
1888, to 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, JaNvuARY Mth, 1864, 


Premiums marked off from ist 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1864............... 1,589,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,708,185 63 


uary, 1883, 8lst December, 1888, $4,960,498 
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BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 


Capital, $750,000. 
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THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 

a Kansas Ci A eon to Denver, con- 
necting By n Depots at RA City, A Atchisen, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Ane to 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West, 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets xi. 
reduced rates can be purchasss via this Greer 
Through Line = all the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts the t and Sout includins 
Mountains of COLORADO. the alley of the 
te, the 
CITY OF MEXICC, 
and all points in the Mexican Republiia, 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also remember that thi:. line leads direct ta 
nd Railroad 


It is ae as the THROUGH CAR 
ef America, and is universally admitted to La 


Finest Equipped | Ratlrond int in the World f-- 


Through via this line all - 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United seaten ei 


Vice Pres’ ana “PERORVAL 


JNO. Q. A. As't, 
208 st., "Boston. 


THOMSON, LANGDON. CO. 


SOLE AGENTS 


“FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILER 


Pace itin first issue th 
&50N, Weshinaton 


“Of the aaa hundred give but three.” 


Those answering an Advertisement 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser an 
Publisher by stating that they saw td 


Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


- 


INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


MORTGAGES 


= 
Sian 


Interest 


Payments of Interest 
Bonds by half- yearly 


National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


O/ Guaranteed? 


Prompt as Covernment 
Coupons payable att 


Aggregate amount, 


Aggregate amount, 


information, forms, and testimonials, 


J.B. WATKINS L. CO., 
LAWRENCSB, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Sede ies 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 


Total amount of interest earned and paid on the ay it matured, 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,097, 


Total amount of interest and principal paid at elshait 


Number of Investors in these mortgages 1473; some of them have had 
14 years experience with us; each one can testify that ail our representa- 
tions have been fulfilled to the letter. 

You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
and have them when needed. Address, 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SHEEP ON 
THE FARM. 


Woolis so low in price, with no certain pros- 
pect of any material increase, that the keep- 
ing of sheep except under favorable circum- 
stances will require very close and econon.- 

_feal calculations if any profit is to be real- 
ized. I have not much faith in securing an 
increase of the duties on foreign wools by a 
revision of the tariff Jaws ; and if an increase 
of the duties should be obtained, it is emi- 
nently proper to consider sheep husbandry 
upon the basis of smal! protection and sma!! 
returns. Sheep fit in so nicely upon the 
farm that they can hardly be dispensed 
with. They have an advantage over other 
stock, inasmuch as they may be made to 
furnish an income twice in the year-—first 
the wool, and then the lambs. They may be 
made to do more than this, and really to af- 
ford another income in the autumn or winter 
by the fattening and sale of the old sheep or 
the surplus stock, After trying all kinds of 
stock, I have returned to sheep, believing 
them to be indispensable for a complete de- 
velopment of all the resources of the farm. 
There is no stock so well calculated for rug- 
ged hillsides or rough pastures, and to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds and bushes. 
Where sheep have the range of .a field, very 
few weeds will ever goto seed, and bushes 
will be so thoroughly cropped that they will 
either die or be kept from making much of a 
growth. When a farmer can thus easily turn 
the weeds and bushes of a farm into excel- 
lent manure, and at the same time have 
them converted into mutton and wool, it is 
certainly a good thing. Sheep will always 
do this. They will thrive in pastures, and 
get fat, where cattle would almost starve. 
‘hey also scatter their droppings over the 
field, and never fail to enrich lands where 
they are kept. On poor farms they are most 
emphatically the best factors for increasing 
fertility. On rich lands the same rule holds 
good, as they will make them richer. By the 
simple means of a portable shed, which can. 
be moved about the field and under which | 
the sheep will readily congregate, the poc rest 
spots may be made fertile, and the whole 
field, by frequent and regular changes of the 
flock, may be thoroughly enriched. 

When I was a small boy my father pur- 
chased a large farm, which had been de- 
voted to sheep husbandry for years. He 
went heavily into debt in the purchase, and 
I recollect to have heard him say a number 
‘of times that the sheep which had belonged 
to the former owner paid for the farm. 
What he meant was that they made the farm 
so productive and caused it to yield such 
bountiful crops, after he became its owner, 
that he was ‘thus enabled to make his pay- 
ments. This productiveness lasted for years, 
and made the farm famous for large crops. 
There are in the older States a great many 
farms now run down with continuous grain 
culture, which hardly pay the cost of the 
labor bestowed upon the crops. In the 
keeping of sheep, although the direct re- 
turns from them may not be as great as 
they have been in former years, the advan- 
tage to be derived from them in the improve- 
ment of the soilshould be taken into account. 
If, by these means, better crops can be 
_ grown, there is additional inducement for 
stocking the farm with sheep. There cannot 
be any doubt about this result. A number 
of years ago, when a large flock of sheep 
was kept on Kirby Homestead, a strip of 
land the most exposed of any in the field 
was well dressed with sheep manure. “he 
entire field was sown with rye and seeded 
with clover. The portion where the sheep 
manure was. put produced three times as 
much rye to the acre as the rest of the field. 
The clover grew so rank that its very nature 
was changed, and instead of dying out the 


second year, as it is likely to do, it lived for | ™an 


years and made an excellent growth. 

From the facteset forth in this article, and 
others, I have been led to add a flock of 
sheep to the stock on the farm, with the in- 


PusisHer's Desk 


New York, Tourspay, AvGusr 14, 1884. 


AN ADDITIONAL STEAMER ON THE 
NEW THOUSAND ISLAND ROUTE. 
Beginning Thursday, August 5, the New 

York, Ontario & Western Railw.y will put 

two steamers on the line between Oswego 

and Alcxandria Bay, instead of running one 
as beretofore. 

This has been found necessary in order to 
accommodate the travel between Alexandria 
Bay and New York State pointe. 

The side-wheel steamer ‘‘ Ontario’’ and 
propeller ‘‘Sumner’’ will be able to make 
connections both ways with N. Y., O. & W. 
and D., L. & W. trains. 

The down boat will leaye Oswego at 8:45 
A.M., connecting with N. Y., O. &. W. night 
express from New York, arriving at Oswego 
at 7:50a.M.,and D.,L. & W. train arriving 
in Oswego at 8:30 a.m. 

The up boat will leave Alexandria Bay at 
7:00 A.M., arriving in Oswego at 5:00 P.M., 
connecting with N. Y., O. & W. train leaving 
Oswego at 5:35 p.m., and D., L. & W. train 
leaving at 6:00 P.M. 

The following landings will be made by 
both boats, going and coming: Kingston. 
Clayton, Thousand Island Park, and Alex- 
andria Bay. 

These boats will filla long-felt want, and 
make the route via Oswego the chcapest and 
most enjoyable. 

The N. Y., O. & W run the Pullman Buffet 
Sleepers on their night trains. 


WANTS. 


Wanted.— Volumes of Harper’s Monthly” of 
any date prior to 1880, in numbers. First 25 vol- 


j umes, in numbers, of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.” 


Volumes of ‘** North American Review” from 
1838 to 1860. Will pay a liberal price per vol- 
ume for any of the above if complete, clean» 
and utilated. Address P. O. Box 50, Garden 
Grove, Iowa. 

A Cultured Lady desires a position as superin- 
tending housekeeper in a gentleman’s family. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished if de- 
sired. Address M. L. 8., office of The Christian 
Union. 

An Experienced Lady Teacher, with excellent 
references, wishes a position in a school or family. 
Higher English, languages, and music. Address 
Lock-box 190, New Brunswick, N. J. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR . 
MADAME GRIS WOLD’s 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPO 


923 Broadway, New York. 

BEST CORSETS IN THE 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
and Elegance of vie be in various styles 
and | Physic cians recommend 
the hey are not sold. oy merchants. Exclusive ter- 
given. Ladies m a profisable and per=- 

ent business. Price $1:5 d upwards. Orders by 
mal promptl Send or for and terms to agents, 
to 


Or to 


tention that the farm, under my plan, must ' 
be made to keep them, and the certainty that 
they will be aids in its improvement and 
most useful factors in increasing the manure. | 


When others go out, it is a good time to go | 


into stock. Certainly this is a better policy 
than to rush with the crowd and make the 
extremes which unsettle markets, by over- 
production at one time and scarcity at 
another. The whole section of country 
around me is now a loser on account.of sell- 
ing the sheep, aud some of the best farmers 
have resolved to begin sheep raising again— 
this time to stick.—([Colonel F. D. Curtis, in 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to eure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb -Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Rural New Yorker. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


New ‘‘ Peffect return-flue Furnace, 


No Gas or Dust, if these eee popular furnaces are 


from four times the usual heatin 


Examine 

cast lature Radiator and three-flue 
ody. 

fu made, 


Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water St., 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 


The full benefit from orn obtained race radiation 
su 


Furnace has no bolted 


oin 
e merits of this great Saas witb its 


t longer without expense than any 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 
Send for Circulars. 


WANT AGENTS SEL, 


To Men and Women of character and intelli- 
nce wanting an wey afford a liberal ——e 
qe before ba for I and return it at m 
nse if not satis factory, great labor,c 

He and soap saver. A thousand per cent. the best 
asher in pe world, and pays capable Agents big 
ang ae boys or ‘unreliable persons need a ly, 

rculars. Address J. WORTH, 


170 8 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, ito. 


CHURCH 


.W, 7 & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


_ {CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 
Send for Hand-Book, free, to 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


« “Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Se. Fire Alarms,Farms, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


& TIFT, Cincinasti. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bell 
and Chimes for Churches, . oe 
ete. ote 


McSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


vorably oof, Fire Alara since 
18%. Church, Cha 
and other bells; and 


Mensely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
RB. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 
York. 


Church Furniture. 5. §. Banners, 


AGENTS 


"IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano — Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land’ 


‘wuctse the Chics-ring Piano. 
‘Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 182 Trernont St. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. , 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Netting 


encing, 


Illustrated Catalogue containing Plans of Poultry 
Houses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken- 


nels, Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &c., together. 


with valuable information about keeping Poultry, 
Pigeons, Birds and Dogs, and how to make it profitable, 
sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover posage. 


Address BROCKNER & EVANS 
Manuacturers 422 Weat St., N.Y 


HEAT 2M HOUSE’ 


FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE. WORLD 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
FREEDOM FROM: DUST*GAS 


BY 


FULLER WARREN poi 


TROY,NY. ‘GONE ILL. 
G.G.HALLET T. NEW.YORK. 


WANTED for the new book 
Llizabe 


FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just com 
Stuart ~ Marion Hi 
ndest 


rite gra ko. 
Send for Circulars, 
D. WORTHINGTON 


rewritten, The doings of Patriarchs 


Prophets and Kings unfolded. Latest re 


searches. Testimony from Pyramids em les and Ruins, 
Plain .o a child; absorbing to all. Richly I ustrated. Ne ow 
scrib 


rice. Sells d 
WANTED—For the Lives of 


BLAINE & | CLEVELAND & 
OGAN,| HENDRICKS 


Vol. by Hon. A. BARNUM. 
met the Beat Best and Cheapest. 
aves, 50 per cent. to Agents. 
HAR’ FOR 


Outfits Fre 
PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Com 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christiun Unton. 


for our _ book BU RIF# 
S RECOVERED. red 


obliterated his:uory 


TEACHERS SUPERINTENDENTS, 


ARY. For 66.75 we 

$6.75 books. Over three million sold. 174 boo 
issued—whole lot for $11.74; 50 books $8.50. Baustobbe: 
30c CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. Reprint of the 
® standard work; rg $1.75 edition, superfluous 
matter left Bt BLE 1,000 columns; 80e., postp'd. 
20c. DICTIONARY. A com- 
SLE of Bible truths and 

2,100 articles, 100 co post 
ine books on saab 
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HOW A CHOLERA PATIENT FEELS. 

The patient feels well up to within a few 
hours of the attack, or, it may be, goes to 
ped and sleeps soundly through the night, 
and immediately on rising in the morning is 
seized with violent purging and vomiting. 
If judiciously treated, many patients recover 
from this, the first stage of cholera ; but if 
neglected, the tendency of the disease is to 
grow rapidly worse. The patient complains 
of intense thirst and a burning heat at the 
pit of his stomach; he suffers, also, excru- 
ciating pain from cramps in the muscles of 
the extremities ; he is terribly restless ; and 
his urgent cry ‘is for water to quench his 
thirst, and that some one might rub his 
limbs, and thus relieve the muscular spasm. 
The pulse is rapid and very weak, thq respi- 
rations are hurried, and the patient’s voice 
becomeshusky. His countenance is pinched, 
and the integument of his body feels inelastic 
apd doughy, while the skin of his hands and 
feet becomes wrinkled and purplish in color. 
The duration of this, the second stage of 
cholera, is very uncertain—it may last for 
two or three hours only, or may continue 
for twelve or fifteen hours; but so long as 
the pulse can be felt at the wrist there are 
still good hopes of the sick person’s recov- 
ery. The weaker the pulse becomes, the 
nearer the patient is to the third, or collapse, 
stage of cholera, from which probably not 
more than thirty-five per cent. recover. In 
the third stage of the disease the vomiting 
and purging continue, although in a miti- 
gated form; and the skin is covered with a 
clammy perspiration, especially if the cramps 
are still severe. The patient remains terri- 
bly restless, longing only for sleep, and that 
he may be supplied with water. His intel- 
lect is clear; but he seldom expresses any 
anxiety regarding worldly affairs, although 
fully conscious of the dangerous condition 
he is in. Sleep and a plentiful supply of 
drinking-water are the sole desires of a per- 
son passing through the collapse stage of 
cholera. This condition seldom lasts for 
more than twenty-four hours, and reaction 
either commences within that period, or the 
patient dies in collapse or passes on into the 
tepid stage, which, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, ends speedily in death. On 
the other hand, the sick person, having been 
in the collapse stage of cholera some twenty- 
four hours (it may be a longer or shorter 
period), the temperature of his body may 
begin to rise, gradually creeping up to the 
normal standard; the functions of animal 
life are slowly restored, and the sick person 
recovers his health.—[Quain’s Dictionary of. 
Medicine. 


WHY WOMEN WRITE. 


A witty Frenchman has observed that 
“when a woman writes a book there is a 
book the more and a woman the less in the 
sum total of the world.”’ . . . George 
Sand proudly boasts that the fear of losing 
any of her womanly charms by the addition 
of a gray hair to her raven locks, or the plow- 
ing of a single wrinkle on her brow, never 
deterred her from hours of midnight study 
or days of unintermittent intellectual produc- 
tion. The opinion of thé world on the sub- 
ject of the entrance of the weaker sex into 
literary pursuits has curiously flucuated from 
time to time. We know the position cult- 
ured women occupied and the influence 
they possessed during the age of the greatest 
splendor in Greece, and the object of detes- 
tation they subsequently became when the 
asceticism of early Christianity swept over 


| the world. In the fifteenth century we have 


many instances of learned ladies. Vittoria 
Colonna is an illustrious example Of erndi- 
tion and virtue: Alessandra Scala and Cas- 
sandra Fedele carried on a correspondence 


in Latin with Politian; Dometta Trivulzia 


delivered long orations before thronged 
assembles ; while Isotta of Verona lectured 
at the University of Bologna on the degree 
of culpability of Adam and Eve, and we read 
that when she stood forward to defend the 
cause of her sex the verdict of the assembly 
was invaribly given in favor of Eve. We 
wonder, were Isotta to appear at Oxford 
nowadays, whether the undergraduates 
would be equally courteous. This respect 
for feminine culture passed away with the 
splendor of the fifteenth century. The cor- 
rupt age of Louis XIV. undermined all chival- 
tous feeling men entertained for women, and 
they relapsed into an inferior position from 
Which they have not yet emerged. The views 
of Englishmen have, however, become mod- 
ified since Dr. Day, a hundred years ago, ex- 
pressed his horror of female authorship, and 
Was shocked at Maria Edgeworth’s having | * 
been permitted even to translate Mme, de 
Genlis’s ** Adéle et Théodore,” addressing. a 
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congratulatory letter to her father when the 
publication was prevented, or since Southey 
wrote to Charlotte Bronté: ‘‘ Literature can- 
not be the business of a woman’s life, and it 
ought not tobe.” “I trust I shall never 
more feel ambitious tosee my name in print ; 
if the wish should rise I’ll look at Southey’s 
letter and suppress it,’’ she answers naively. 
Modified, also, are our views since Mary Lamb 
declared ‘‘ writing to be a most painful occu- 
pation,’? and advised women to “ beguile 
their time with knitting, knotting, netting, 
carpet work, and the like ingenious pur- 
suits.’’—[The National Review. 


FACT AND -RUMOR. 


—Holyoke, the ‘‘ paper city” of Massa- 
chusetts, now produces about 177 tons of 
paper daily, mostly fine writing and book 
papers. 

—The pedestal for the Bartholdi statue 
is now sixty-five feet above high-water 
mark, and there are funds enough in hand 
to carry it twenty feet higher. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Post” says that the only 
way that the Bartholdi Statue can be pre- 
vented from arriving before the pedestal is 
completed is to establish a quarantine 
against her, as coming from an infected 
district. 

—The rumor that Miss Eva Mackay, 
the daughter of John W. Mackay, the 
American millionaire long resident in 
Paris, was betrothed to a member of the 
famous Colonna family of Italy, is denied 
by the young lady’s father. 

—Owing to some peculiar freak of na- 
ture, the maple and forest trees about the 
town of Ridgway, N. J., have already as- 
sumed their autumnal hues, and attract 
great attention by their beauty. The fact 
is unprecedented, and the old farmers do 
not know what to make of it. 

—The total expense of the Greely relief 
expedition is estimated by officials of the 
Navy Department at about $700,000. The 
original estimate was $500,000. It is be- 
lieved that the Government can dispose of 
the vessels for an amount equal to that paid 
for them. A large quantity of stores is 
suitable for use in the navy. 

—Compensation, without the Emerson 
flavor: ‘‘Henry E. Abbey lost from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a week during his sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera-House, and 
above $10,000 with Lawrence Barrett in 
London. But he gained $60,000 with ttn} 
Anderson in the same city, and $80,000 
with Henry Irving in America.” 

—For the past week President Arthur 
has been, so to speak, the lion of the Cats- 
kills. He has made that charming region 
the scene of various excursions, establish- 
ing his headquarters at the Kaaterskill 
Hotel, and has been received enthusiastic- 
ally wherever he has gone, alike by the 
humble farmer folk and the opulent villa 
owners. | 

—The ‘‘ Mechanical World” of Lon- 
don says that the United States has the 
best machinery and toolsin the world; 
and M. Lourdelot, who was recently sent 
over here by the French Minister of Com- 
merce, says that the superiority of tools 
used here, and the attention to details too 
often neglected in Europe, are elements of 
danger to European industries, 

—Speaking of the cholera, a famous 
tenor was recently asked to sing the Mar- 
seillaise. 
very happy to, but I must stipulate that it | @ 
be previously fumigated.” More serious- 
ly, however, it is said that M. Grévy has 
given 10,000 francs from his private purse 
for the relief of cholera sufferers. The 
Pope has sent 2,000 francs, and Messrs 
Rothschild 10,000 francs, for the same 
purpose. 

—A war of rates has begun between the 
lines along the Hudson River — viz., 
the West Shore Railway Co. and the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Co.—which will probably be shared by the | A 
Erie Railroad also, which runs a branch 

as far as Newburg. Excursion rates be- 
tween this latter city and New York have| reso 
been reduced to lower than the — 
rate one way. _ 


wrought conéiderable damage in 


‘** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I shall be DAY COAC 


| West of Chi 


in many cases the lightning performed 
very curious freaks. In one instance a 
house was struck in which lived a man 
stricken with paralysis, whom the doctors 
had given up as incurable. The paralytic 
was thrown to the floor and remained for 
‘some time insensible, but on recovering 
he found that the use of his limbs had 
been restored, and he could again walk 
without assistance. 

—An English journal says that in 1832, 
while the cholera raged in St. Petersburg, 
a@ prominent firm of iron founders, em- 
ploying 500 men, informed them that all 


powdered charcoal on entering the works 
in the morning must leave their employ. 
They did not lose a single man, when 
numbers were dying around them. 

—An ofiset to American manners: 
They don’t always ‘‘ do these things better 
abroad.” Oban, the pleasant tourist re- 
sort in the Highlands of Scotland, is in- 
fested with large numbers of young 
Highlanders, who monopolize all the seats 
on the hotel piazzas, poison the air with 
vile tobacco smoke, ogle and insult re- 


terous horse-play, and generally make 
themselves extremely offensive to every 
one. And no one seems to have the au- 
thority or the power to abate the nuisance, 
—[N. Y. Tribune. 


NEURALGIA. 


A lady in Virginia, after using the Treatment 
for two weeks, writes 


‘IT am a great deal stron ager than when I com- 
menced its use. .. . One thingI must tell you. 
It stopped the neuralgia. I took cold and feared 
that ma have it for two or three weeks, as 
I generally stood the pain for that long before I 
would take chloral, the only thi hat ever 
stoppes it before, and I disliked take it so 
much that I would put it off until I thought J 
could not live for the agony. But this time it onl 
lasted two days WhenI began the Compoun 
Oxygen I could scarcely sit up an hour ; now I can 
sit up most of the time.”’ 


Our ‘‘ 7reatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the ieaaeers and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures [nee 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide renee of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. StarKEY & Pa.gEn, 1109 
and 1111 ‘Girard St. St., Philadelphia. 


Y ALL ODDS 
Best EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 
_ RAILWAY 


ts the best “ad shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it 4s 
preferred by a by all well posted travelers whe 
g to or fro 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and St. Paul £ Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse,.Sparta, Madison, Fort 
Howard Ba Bay), Win Owatonna, 
Mankato, M 
Webster City, Ito 
Iowa, n, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst its 800 local stations on its 1 nes, 
Among afew of the numerous of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of are its 
ES which are the finest that er em an 
and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 


SLEEPING ARS, which are models of comfort 
and elegance; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are by any; and its 


widely 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the of ran by any road 
an asserted that it IS T 
BEST EQl EQUIPPED TOAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 

resorts and noted ds |} 
un 

me accessible by the various branches of this 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred conductors 

constantly caring for its millions of ns. 
NE OTHER, All | 


agente sell Het It costs |e more to travel on 


that gives first-c 
than it dées to go by the poorty equipped roads. 
For maps, d and summer 
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portions of the surrounding region, and |: 


those who would not take a teaspoonful of |. 


spectable ladies, indulge in rude and bois- “SS 
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‘Hot Weather 


Is now here, with al ite depressing and debilitating” 
effects. If your blood has not been purified andyo 
‘system ened by the use of Hood's: 
Trilla, take this reliable medicine before it is too late 

It will corregt biliousness, cure dyspeé 


scrofula from the blood. 


‘ Tired All the Time” ie 
“‘] had no appetite or strength, and felt tired all 
the time. I attributed my condition to scrofulous 
humor. But as.soon as Thad takem half a bottle of 
Hood’s Sa my appetite was restored and 
my stomagh felt better. I have now taken nearly 
three bottles, and I never was so well in my life, I 
would not be without Hood's Sarsaparilla for twice 
its cost.” Mrs. Jzssig. F, Pascoag, R, I. 


*For three monthsI was confined to the house 
with kidney and liver disease. I was very much 
run down, with no appetite, and had acough. ] 


taking it a short timel began to gain. 
so that I can do @ good deal of work. I have muck 
faith In Hood’s ‘Sarsaparilla.” T. F. REYNOLDs, 
Fleming, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


COSTIVENESS 


affects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative or 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fai] to extract from the blood the 
uric avid, which, carried through the cir- 
culation, causes heumatism and Neu- 


ral 
The 7 functions ‘of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious Disorders. 


Among the warning of Bilious- 
ness Nausea, ness, vision’ 


Weakness, Fever, Dimness of Visio 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side” 
Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irregularity in the action of the 
Vomiting, ete. 

suffers when the bowels 
are and Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the eres Water- 
brash, Nervousness, a ssion, are all 
| evidences : the presence of this distress- 
artes ure Relief for 

ties “he Stomach and all consequent 
iseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


What is more del 


par 
Sold vVruggists everywhere. 
kee 
& CO., on every 
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HAY-FEVER % 


ASTHMA and CATARRH 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


*Sither t0 more mo 


walt the workers absolutely sur. 
Sor Augusta, Maine. 


PASS AGENT, & N.-W. 


KELSEY & Meriden. Cons 


bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after . 
Nowlam | 


ns, including the Kid- 


Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


hundred, and recommend 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists. For Pamphlets send to 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF SHEEP ON 
THE FARM. 


Woolis so low in price, with no certain pros, 
pect of any material increase, that the keep- 
ing of sheep except under favorable circum- 
stances will require very close and econon- 

_feal calculations if any profit is to be real- 
ized. I have not much faith in securing an 
increase of the duties on foreign wools by 4 
revision of the tariff laws ; and if an increase 
of the duties should be obtained, it is emi- 
nently proper to consider sheep husbandry 
upon the basis of smal! protection and sma!! 
returns. Sheep fit in so nicely upon the 
farm that they can hardly be dispensed 
with. They have an advantage over other 
stock, inasmuch as they may be made to 
furnish an income twice in the year-—~first 
the wool, and then the lambs. They may be 
made to do more than this, and really to af- 
ford another income in the autumn or winter 
by the fattening and sale of the old sheep or 
the surplus stock, After trying all kinds of 
stock, I have returned to sheep, believing 


them to be indispensable for a complete de- . from four times the usual heatin surface. 7 
velopment of all the resources of the farm. up will Bay at has no bolted joints. ith its | 180 Fifth Avenue, | 182 Trernont St, 
1:00 A.M., arriving in Oswego af 5:00 P.M., Solid cast return-flue Radiator and three-flue NEW YORK. BOSTON. , 
ody 


There is no stock 80 well calculated for rug- 
ged hilisides or rough pastures, and to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds and bushes. 
Where sheep have the range of .a field, very 
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AN ADDITIONAL STEAMER ON THE 
NEW THOUSAND ISLAND ROUTE. 
Beginning Thursday, August 5, the New 

York, Ontario & Western Railw.y will put 

two steamers on the line between Oswego 

and Alexandria Bay, instead of running one 
as beretofore. 

This has been found necessary in order to 
accommodate the travel between Alexandria 
Bay and New York State pointe. 

The side-wheel steamer ‘‘ Ontario’’ and 
propeller ‘‘Sumner’’ will be able to make 
connections both ways with N. Y., O. & W. 
and D., L. & W. trains. 

The down boat will leaye Oswego at 8:45 
A.M., connecting with N. Y., O. & W. night 
express from New York, arriving at Oswego 
at 7:50a.M.,and D.,L. & W. train arriving 
in Oswego at 8:30 a.m. 


Pustisuer's 


connecting with N. Y., O. & W. train leaving h 


Oswego at 5:35 p.m., and D., L. & W. train 
leaving at 6:00 P.M. 
The following landings will be made by 


New ‘‘ Perfect return-flue Furnace. 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 
No Gas or Dust, if these se popular furnaces are 


The full benefit from a obtained by radiation 


t longer without expense t 
urnace made, 

RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 
Manufacturers, 232 & 234 Water St.,N. Y. 
Send for Circulars. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence thei: 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima. 
tion, as is evinced by the rumber of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


The highest musical authorities in all land’ 
‘wuctse the Chics ring Piano. 
‘Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


me “Standard” Galvanized Notting 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


WAREROOMS: 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


few weeds will ever goto seed, and bushes 
both boats, going and coming: Kingston. IW NTS 708 
will be so thoroughly cropped that they will) Ciayton, Thousand Island Park, and Alex- AGENT Poultry Garden 
either die or be kept from making much of a| | 4s, Bay i “i Runs. Be F encing 
the weeds and bushes of into excel | make the route via Oswego the chcapest and Trainin 
them converted into mutton and wool, it is | awn 
certainly good thing. Sheep will always To Men and of character and intelli- Fencing, 
do this. They will thrive in pastures, and : nce wanting a will afford # liberal chance H ss d io" ogue containing Plans of Poultry 
test it or it, and return it at m ouses, and Runs, Pigeon Houses, Aviaries, Dog Ken 
get fat, where cattle would almost starve. nse if notsatisfactory. It is the great labor,o | nels, Garden Seats, Summer Houses, &c., together 
They also scatter their droppings over the WANTS. Washor {a ne worlds and'pave capable: gnats Ste | Pigeons, Birds and Dees sed too to 
field, and never fail to enrich lands where oney. No boys or unreliable persons need cod apply sent on receipt of 10 prolitable, 
Wanted.— Volumes of “ Harper’s Monthly” of rite for ilingtrated circulars. H, 
On poor farms they are most alll 1708 Franklin Ave. St. Louis, lito. Address and import & EVANS 


they are kept. 
emphatically the best factors for increasing 
fertility. On rich lands the same rule holds 
good, as they will make them richer. By the 
simple means of a portable shed, which can. 
be moved about the field and under which 
the sheep will readily congregate, the pox rest | 
spots may be made fertile, and the whole 
field, by frequent and regular changes of the 
flock, may be thoroughly enriched. 

When I was a small boy my father pur- 
chased a large farm, which had been de- 
voted to sheep husbandry for years. He 
went heavily into debt in the purchase, and 
I recollect to have heard him say a number 
‘of times that the sheep which had belonged 
to the former owner paid for the farm. 
What he meant was that they made the farm 
so productive and caused it to yield such 
bountiful crops, after he became its owner, 
that he was ‘thus enabled to make his pay- 
ments. This productiveness lasted for years, 
and made the farm famous for large crops. 
There are in the vlder States a great many 
farms now run down with continuous grain 
culture, which hardly pay the cost of the 
labor bestowed upon the crops. In the 
keeping of sheep, although the direct re- 


turns from them may not be as great as| 


they have been in former years, the advan- 
tage to be derived from them in the improve- 
ment of the soilshould be taken into account. 
If, by these means, better crops can be 
_ grown, there is additional inducement for 
stocking the farm with sheep. There cannot 
be any doubt about this result. A number 
of years ago, when a large flock of sheep 
was kept on Kirby Homestead, a strip of 
land the most exposed of any in the field 
was well dressed with sheep manure. “Zhe 
entire field was sown with rye and seeded 
with clover. The portion where the sheep 
manure was. put produced three times as 
much rye to the acre as the rest of the field. 
The clover grew so rank that its very nature 
was changed, and instead of dying out the 
second year, as it is likely to do, it lived for 
years and made an excellent growth. 

From the factsset forth in this article, and 
others, I have been led to add a flock of 
sheep to the stock on the farm, with the in- 


any date prior to 1880, in numbers. First 25 vol- 
umes, in numbers, of the ‘“‘ Atlantic Monthly.” 
Volumes of ‘North American Review” from 
1838 to 1860. Will pay a liberal price per vol- 
ume for any of the above if complete, clean» 
and utilated. Address P. O. Box 50, Garden 
Grove, Iowa. | 


A Cultured Lady desires a position as superin- 
tending housekeeper in a gentleman’s family. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished if de- 
sired. Address M. L. 8., office of The Christian 
Union. 

An Experienced Lady Teacher, with excellent 
references, wishes a position in a school or family. 
Higher English, languages, and music. Address 
Lock-box 190, New Brunswick, N. J. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR . 
MADAME GRIS WOLD’s 


Patent Skirt-Supporting 
™ CORSETS, 


923 Broadway. New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 


and Elegance of form. and being made in various styles 
and len hs are adapted toall. Faysicinns recommend 
them. They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies make this.a profitable and per- 

nent business. Price $1:50, and upwards. Orders by 
promptly filled. Send for and terms to agents, 
to 


Cco., 
Or to General A 923 roadway. N. Do 
Madame K. A. Boston, Mazs., 


GRISWOLD, 34 Winter St., 
B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chi , Iil., 
& Co., Fredonia, N. 
KING & Co., ld Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


tention that the farm, under my plan, must 
be made to keep them, and the certainty that . 
they will be aids in its improvement and 
most useful factors in increasing the manure. | 


When others go out, it is a good time to go _ 


into stock. Certainly this is a better policy 
than to rush with the crowd and make the 
extremes which unsettle markets, by over- 
production at one time and scarcity at 
another. The whole section of country 
around me is now a loser on account.of sell- 
ing the sheep, aud some of the best farmers 
have resolved to begin sheep raising again— 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to eure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb -Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the meney. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 


this time to stick.—[Colonel F. D. Curtis, in 
Rural New Yorker. | 


Sold by all Druggists. 


CHURCH 


Appum & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Sond for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


_ {CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, ete. 

Send for Hand-Book, free, to 
J. & FR. 

Carmine New Bouts. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


& “Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bellh 
and Chimes for Chyrehes. Tower 


Manvuacturers anc 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTLATIN 
AND FREEDOM FROM: DUST*GAS 


G.C. HALLETT. 


LER’ WARREN 


422 Weat St., N. Y.City. 
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THE BEST IN THE WORtLDd 20 


BY 


TROY,NY. CLEVE ILL. 


AGENTS 
FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just com 


Write grandest bo 
20a day. Send f for Cireulars. Extra 
| ¢c..t0oA.D. WORTHINGTON & 
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kof the age, sell 10 to 
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0., Hartford, Conn 


Marion 


AGENTS 


Prophets and Kings unfolded. 
searches. Testimony 
Plain .o a child; absorbing to all. Richly Illuatrated. New 


m@RADLE 


W anted for our new book BU RIFS# 
CITIES RECOVERED. red 
Nations obliterate: his:ury 
rewritten, e doings of Patriarchy 
Latest re- 
Temples and Ruins, 


from Pyramids 


Subscribers del 


randly. 
O., 66 N. ath St., Phi 
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»GARRE 


Clocks, etc., etc | 
MoSHANE & Co. Baltimore, Md. BLAINE NE EV ELAND 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY LOGA HENDRICKS. a 
lb. vorably known to the public since | In} Vol.by T. W. Knox’ Vol. by Hon. A. BARNUM. 
18%, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm | ‘authorized, Imparti 7 ; the 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals vol. a the’ Best and CI Free spl 
Mensely & Co West Troy; N.Y. PUBLISHING CO. Hartford, Com ttt 
Those answering an Advertisement will asc 
BR. GEISSLER, 127 Cintos Fis Place, West Eighth | confer a favor upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Church Furniture. | in Tho Christian Unton. 
0] 
tior 
S VEEPING § san 
» OFFERS, 
S. 8. LIBRARY. F ell 
# $100 sell 100 volumes #1 106.60 | | oF TEACHER'S BIBLES. 
8.75 dain library books. Over three million sold. 174 boo binding, 1,404 pages, most complete Teacher's Bible Asse 
issued—whole lot for $11.74; 50 books $8.50. Sanpieloe. extant, for 88c. Persian seal, full flexible, divinity at t] 
0 CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE Reprint of the | | wos \ Circuit, kid lined, silk sew (see cut); will last for 
5 C. standard work; complete §1. 75 edition, su 92-1 all postpaid. Large sizes very of 
perfluous FORD GIFT BIBLES 
matter left out. Flexible 1,000 NAR. 806e., postp'd. red tock. Gilt ed E cost, that 
'BLE NARY. A com-| some clas reduce «a edges, 87e.3 hau a 
C B P, round corners, &9c.3 a magnificent Bible, $Zc$ 
e plete encyclopedia cr ible truths and narratives, | best of all, $1.03, equal any $3. b, gift Bible. All postpaid. Caus 
«| 2,000 articles, 100 engravings—500 columas—2@e., postpaid. SUND AY-SCHOOL Ww 
$1, 50 Teacher’ Library.» Nine books on teach- Seven stops, four full octaves, PL sets of Ag large von 
35 the apo books volume, rich and powerful, latest improvements, $35. 300 sold. won 
500 en avin ry hoicest $25 style, 2,000 § 
| BOF ALSO NERS. Ge mach, ena & SONG BOOK, 101 words aud rer VOU 
Particulars fr | iD 5c. ear to schools.—— ON MELP per vear and upwards 
Large catalogue free. OK, Publisher, 13 & 16 Washington St., Chicago. § §Ple 
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HOW A CHOLERA PATIENT FEELS. 

The patient feels well up to within a few 
pours of the attack, or, it may be, goes to 
ped and sleeps soundly through the night, 
and immediately on rising in the morning is 
seized with. violent purging and vomiting. 
If judiciously treated, many patients recover 
from this, the first stage of cholera ; but if 
neglected, the tendency of the disease is to 


grow rapidly worse. The patient complains 


of intense thirst and a burning heat at the 
pit of his stomach; he suffers, also, excru- 
ciating pain from cramps in the muscles of 
the extremities ; he is terribly restless ; and 
his urgent cry is for water to quench his 
thirst, and that some one might rub his 
limbs, and thus relieve the muscular spasm. 
The pulse is rapid and very weak, thgq respi- 
rations are hurried, and the patient’s voice 
pecomeshusky. His countenance is pinched, 
and the integument of his body feels inelastic 
and doughy, while the skin of his hands and 
feet becomes wrinkled and purplish in color. 
The duration of this, the second stage of 
cholera, is very uncertain—it may last for 
two or three hours only, or may continue 
for twelve or fifteen hours; but so long as 
the pulse can be felt at the wrist there are 
still good hopes of the sick person’s recov- 
ery. The weaker the pulse becomes, the 
nearer the patient is to the third, or collapse, 
stage of cholera, from which probably not 
more than thirty-five per cent. recover. In 
the third stage of the disease the vomiting 
and purging continue, although in a miti- 
gated form; aud the skinis covered with a 
clammy perspiration, especially if the cramps 
are still severe. The patient remains terri- 
bly restless, longing only for sleep, and that 
he may be supplied with water. His intel- 
lect is clear; but he seldom expresses any 
anxiety regarding worldly affairs, although 
fully conscious of the dangerous condition 
he is in. Sleep and a plentiful supply of 
drinking-water are the sole desires of a per- 
son passing through the collapse stage of 
cholera. This condition seldom lasts for 
more than twenty-four hours, and reaction 
either commences within that period, or the 
patient dies in collapse or passes on into the 
tepid stage, which, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, ends speedily in death. On 
the other hand, the sick person, having been 
in the collapse stage of cholera some twenty- 
four hours (it may be a longer or shorter 
period), the temperature of his body may 
begin to rise, gradually creeping up to the 
normal standard; the functions of animal 
life are slowly restored, and the sick person 
recovers his health.—[Quain’s Dictionary of 
Medicine. 


WHY WOMEN WRITE. 


A witty Frenchman has observed that 
“when a woman writes a book there is a 
book the more and a woman the less in the 
sum total of the world.’”’ . . . George 
Sand proudly boasts that the fear of losing 
any of her womanly charms by the addition 
of a gray hair to her raven locks, or the plow- 
ing of a single wrinkle on her brow, never 
deterred her from hours of midnight study 
or days of unintermittent intellectual produc- 
tion. The opinion of thé world on the sub- 
ject of the entrance of the weaker sex into 
literary pursuits has curiously flucuated from 
time to time. We know the position cult- 
ured women occupied and the influence 
they possessed during the age of the greatest 
splendor in Greece, and the object of detes- 
tation they subsequently became when the 
asceticism of early Christianity swept over 
the world. In the fifteenth century we have 
many instances of learned ladies. Vittoria 
Colonna is an illustrious example Of erudi- 
tion and virtue: Alessandra Scala and Cas- 
sandra Fedele carried on a correspondence 


in Latin with Politian; Dometta Trivulzia 


delivered long orations before thronged 
assembles ; while Isotta of Verona lectured 


at the University of Bologna on the degree 


of culpability of Adam and Eve, and we read 
that when she stood forward to defend the 
Cause of her sex the verdict of the assembly 
Was invaribly given in favor of Eve. We 
wonder, were Isotta to appear at Oxford 
nowadays, whether the undergraduates 
would be equally courteous. This respect 
for feminine culture passed away with the 
splendor of the fifteenth century. The cor- 
tupt age of Louis XIV. undermined all chival- 
rous feeling men entertained for women, and 
they relapsed into an inferior position from 
Which they have not yet emerged. The views 
of Englishmen have, however, become mod- 
ified since Dr. Day, a hundred years ago, ex- 
pressed his horror of female authorship, and 
Was shocked at Maria Edgeworth’s having | ’ 
been permitted even to translate Mme, de 
Genlis’s ‘‘ Adéle et Théodore,’’ addressing a 


THE 


OHRISTIAN UNION. 


congratulatory letter to her father when the 
publication was prevented, or since Southey 
wrote to Charlotte Bronté: ‘‘ Literature can- 
not be the business of a woman’s life, and it 
ought not tobe.” “TI trust I shall never 
more feel ambitious tosee my name in print ; 


letter and suppress it,’ she answers naively. 
Modified, also, are our views since Mary Lamb 
declared ‘‘ writing to be a most painful occu- 
pation,’? and advised women to “ beguile 
their time with knitting, knotting, netting, 
carpet work, and the like ingenious pur- 
suits.’’—[The National Review. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Holyoke, the ‘‘ paper city” of Massa- 
chusetts, now produces about 177 tons of 
paper daily, mostly fine writing and book 
papers. 

—The pedestal for the Bartholdi statue 
is now sixty-five feet above high-water 
mark, and there are funds enough in hand 
to carry it twenty feet higher. 

—The Boston ‘‘ Post” says that the only 
way that the Bartholdi Statue can be pre-. 
vented from arriving before the pedestal is 
completed is to establish a quarantine 
against her, as coming from an infected 
district. 

—The rumor that Miss Eva Mackay, 
the daughter of John W. Mackay, the 
American millionaire long resident in 
Paris, was betrothed to a member of the 
famous Colonna family of Italy, is denied 
by the young lady’s father. | 

—Owing to some peculiar freak of na- 
ture, the maple and forest trees about the 
town of Ridgway, N. J., have already as- 
sumed their autumnal hues, and attract 
great attention by their beauty. The fact 
is unprecedented, and the old farmers do 
not know what to make of it. 

—The total expense of the Greely relief 
expedition is estimated by officials of the 
Navy Department at about $700,000. The 
original estimate was $500,000. It is be- 
lieved that the Government can dispose of 
the vessels for an amount equal to that paid 
forthem. A large quantity of stores is 
suitable for useinthenavy. 

—Compensation, without the Emerson 
flavor: ‘‘Henry E. Abbey lost from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a week during his sea- 
son at the Metropolitan Opera-House, and 
above $10,000 with Lawrence Barrett in 
London. But he gained $60,000 with Mary 
Anderson in the same city, and $80,000 
with Henry Irving in America.” 

—For the past week President Arthur 
has been, so to speak, the lion of the Cats- 
kills. He has made that charming region 
the scene of various excursions, establish- 
ing his headquarters at the Kaaterskill 
Hotel, and has been received enthusiastic- 
ally wherever he has gone, alike by the 
humble farmer folk and the opulent villa 
owners. 

—The ‘‘ Mechanical World” of Lon- 
don says that the United States has the 
best machinery and toolsin the world; 
and M. Lourdelot, who was recently sent 
over here by the French Minister of Com- 
merce, says that the superiority of tools 
used here, and the attention to details too 
often neglected in Europe, are elements of 
danger to European industries, 

—Speaking of the cholera, a famous 
tenor was recently asked to sing the Mar- 
seillaise. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ I shall be 
very happy to, but I must stipulate that it 
be previously fumigated.” More serious- 
ly, however, it is said that M. Grévy has| © 
given 10,000 francs from his private purse 
for the relief of cholera sufferers. The 
Pope has sent 2,000 francs, and Messrs | 2 
Rothschild 10,000 francs, for the same 
purpose. 

—A war of rates has begun between the 
lines along the Hudson River — viz., 
the West Shore Railway Co. and the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
Co.—which will probably be shared by the | A 
Erie Railroad also, which runs a branch |; 
as far as Newburg. Excursion rates be- 
tweer this latter city and New York have 
been reduced to lower than the regular 
rate one way. 


if the wish should rise I’ll look at Southey’s 


| West of Chi 


in many cases the lightning performed 
very curious freaks. In one instance a 
house was struck in which lived a man 
stricken with paralysis, whom the doctors 
had given upas incurable. The paralytic 
was thrown to the floor and remained for 
‘sOme time insensible, but on recovering 
he found that the use of his limbs had 
been restored, and he could again walk 
without assistance. 

—An English journal says that in 1832, 
while the cholera raged in St. Petersburg, 
a prominent firm of iron founders, em- 
ploying 500 men, informed them that all 


powdered charcoal on entering the works 
in the morning must leave their employ. 
They did not lose a single man, when 
numbers were dying around them. 

—An offset to American manners: 
They don’t always ‘‘ do these things better 
abroad.” 
sort in the Highlands of Scotland, is in- 
fested with large numbers of young 
| Highlanders, who monopolize all the seats 
on the hotel piazzas, poison the air with 
vile tobacco smoke, ogle and insult re- 
spectable ladies, indulge in rude and bois- 
terous horse-play, and generally make 
themselves extremely offensive to every 
one. And no one seems to have the au- 
thority or the power to abate the nuisance. 
—[N. Y. Tribune. 


NEURALGIA. 


A lady in Virginia, after using the Treatment 
for two weeks, writes 


‘*T am a great deal 1 stronger than when I com- 
menced its use. . . thing1 must tell you. 
lis the neuralgia. I took cold and feared 
that I should have it for two or three weeks, as 


I generally stood the pain for that long before I 
would take chloral, the only th hat ever 
take it so 


savers it before, and I disliked 
much that I would put it off until I tho 
could not live for the agony. But this time iz onl 
lasted two days WhenI began the Compoun 
Oxygen I could scarcely sit up anhour ; now I can 
sit up most of the time.”’ 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the Sheavers and mode of action 
of this remarkable curative 7, and a large 
record of surprising cures 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 6 
and a wide range of chronic d 
sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALen, 1109 


and 1111 St., Philadelphia. 
EST EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North- Mester 
RAILWAY 


is the best ae shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that ft 4s 
or by all well travelers when pass- 


CALIFORNIA COLORADO 


It also operates the best route and the shortest 
line between 


Chicago and §t. Paul & Minneapolis, 


Y ALL ODDS 


Howard (Green Sparta, parta, Madison, Fort 
Ow: Minn 


Webster ‘city. a, "Marshallto 
Iowa, a n, Rockford, Illinois, are 
amongst i on its lines, 

Among a ion ~ the numerous. ts of supe- 
riority Avy hes by the patrons of this road, are its 
DAY ES which are the finest that human 
art and ingenuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
BS. its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 

are unsurpassed 


b ; 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


= like of — ae not run by any other road 
here. In sh that it IS THE 
BI T EQUIPPED ‘BOAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest, and 

resorts and noted unting content, 
n n un 

are accessible by the various trateltetar this 


ro 
It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred assenger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of pat 
E OTHER, eadiner 


sell It costs no to on 

that gives first-class accommoda 

it does to go soly the pped roads. 

able at your local ticket office, write to the 


—The severe thunder-storms of last week | 
wrought considerable damage in ee 


OHIOAGO, ILL, 


Oban, the pleasant tourist re- 


by 


portions of the surrounding region, and |: 


those who would not take a teaspoonful of | 
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Hot Weather 


Is now here, with all ite depressing and debilitating” 
effects. If your blood hag not been purified andyo 


Tilla, take this reliable medicine before it {Stoo late, 
It will correct biliousness, cure-dyspe and dri 


*‘l had no appetite or strength, and felt tired all 
the time. I attributed my condition to scrofulous 
humor. Butassoon as Lhad taken half a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla my appetite was restored and 
my stomath better. I have now taken nearly 
three bottles, and I never was so well in my life, I 
would not be without Hood's Sarsaparilla for twice 
its cost.” Mrs. F, DOLBEARE, Pasoodg, 


Had No Appetite 


“For three monthsI was confined to the wae 
with kidney and liver disease. I was very much 
run down, with no appetite, and had acough. ] 
taking it a short time! began to gain. 


faith Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’” 
Fleming, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


COSTIVENESS 


assimilative organs, including the Kid. 
neys. When these organs are 80 affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
uric avid, which, carried through the cir- 
causes ‘Rheumatism and Neu- 
ralgia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious 


Among the warning of Bilfous- 
ness are Nausea, zz ss, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of Vision, 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side 

_ Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irre ‘soniye | in the action of the 
= Vomiting, ete. 

suffers when the bowels 
are and Indigestion or 
follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the merce Water- 
brash, Nervousness, ssion, are all 
evidences of the presence of this distress- 
ing malady. A Sure Relief for 
larities of the Stomach and all comoquens 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and norma! condition. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J . Cc. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. 


be 


vVruggists everywhere. 
In cans, four sizes, 35c., 65c.,'$1 ‘3, and 61. %. 
WOOLRICH & CO., on every label. 
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ASTHMA and CATARRH 


all sufferers to make a thorough trial of it.” Signed, 


Ds. M. M. TowneaEe, Frostburg, Md. 


A PRIZE cat 


Fortunes await workers abepiutely sure. 
once address Trug & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


Print out Own 


- 


or Catal rue of Press 


CEN’L PASS AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, ai 


system strengthened by the use of Hood's: Saxgapa. 


scrofula from the blood. 


Tired All the: Time” 


bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and efter . 
Now Iam 
so that I can do @ good deal of work. I have much 
T. F. 


. 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only — 


affects seriously all the digestive and. .. 


“T Believe DR. TOWNSEND'S Remedy for 


HAY-FEVER % 


will be sure in ninety cases in a hundred, and recommend 


H.W. BEECHER. 


Sold by all druggists, For Pamphlets send to 
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